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PERCE ROCK 
7 Sylvia Sminkey 
e. This photograph of 
é Rock on the Gaspé Penin- 
sula in Canada was taken with 
3% x 4% Sp. Graphic Isopan 
film. 1/50 at F/11. 
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NOTRE DAME DE FARIS 
by John P. Vergis 


econd Prize. Camera 385mm. 
Super Baldina. Film: Plus X. 


THE WINNERS 
OF THE 


NOVEMBER 


TRAVEL invites its readers to 


enter a series of photographic con- 
tests. A prize of $25.00 is given 
for the best picture received each PHOTO CONTEST 
month. A prize of $10.00 is paid 
for the next Lest picture and $5.00 
each for all other pictures accepted 
for publication. We are seeking pic- 
tures which will evoke vividly and 
dramatically the manifold delights 
of travel in this country or in any 
other part of the world. 

Contestants may use any type of 
camera or film. Any size prints 
may be submitted burt the larger 
sizes are preferable. Ali pictures 
must be in black and white. You 
may submit a single print or as 
many as you wish. Do not send 
negatives. Contests are open to all 
readers except professional photo- 
graphers. 

Each picture must have the 
photographer’s name and address 
printed or stamped on the back 
together with the location and other 
pertinent information about the 
picture, including the type of 
camera and film used. 


SUMMER AFTERNOON 


by D. S. Laeroix 
Honorable Mention 


THE SHEEP GO HOME 


by Mary MacLennan 
Honorable Mention 
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Dear Sir, lt was good to see the 
biographical sketch of Burton Holmes 
in the November issue. I remember 
hearing him in Chicago as a boy be- 
fore the first World War and again 


in the 1920’s. Afterwards I saw his 
name occasionally and by this time 
I thought he had long been in retire- 
ment. That he is as active as ever is 
splendid news. He brought the thrill 
and exhilaration of foreign lands to 
my generation and I was delighted to 
learn about his remarkable career. 
The selection of photographs from 
his old files are vivid, delightful and 
tragic evidence of transformations 
that have taken place in the last half 
century. 


Harotp J. Conroy 
Seattle, Wash. 


Dear Sir,.In “When Good. Liars 
Get Together” in your November 
issue Albert Parry assembles some 
amusing examples of American folk 
humor as we know it today. It is 
pleasant to find traces, however slight, 
of that rambunctious delight in 
grotesque exaggeration which has 
been such a characteristic part of 
American humor since frontier days. 
Unluckily, the contemporary humor- 
ists lack the gusto and the inventive- 
ness of their forbears. I would like 
to see an article in Travel which 
would give us some of the rich re- 
gional humor of America’s past when 
the frontier still existed. Mark 
Twain knew this humor well and his 
work owes much to it. 

CHARLES \WHARTON 


Fresno, Calif. 


Dear Sir, My attention has been 
drawn to the article on San Marino, 
in the November 1949 number of 
Travel. Normally I do not see your 
paper, though my wife subscribes 
for it, because it is passed on prompt- 
ly to a cronically ill neighbor. 

I don’t claim to be any authority 
on San Marino; I have never been 
there; but as I published an article 
on its stamps in the well known stamp 
collectors’ | semi-weekly Western 
Stamp Collector, of July 5, 1949, my 
informants thought I might be inter- 
ested in the article in Travel. 

San Marino didn’t get out stamps 
for sale to collectors in 1877, nor for 
over forty-five years after that save 
for one exception. The stamps were 
made for actual use, actual needs, up 
to 1923, save for the one issue of 
1894 commemorating the completion 
of the “Palazzo dei Signori’—and 
even that didn’t profit them much be- 
cause in those days the stamp collec- 
tors were not numerous enough to 
make the sale large. 

From 1923 on export of postage 
stamps did become a_ considerable 
factor in the country’s budget. Al- 
most every year saw a commemora- 
tive issue. I haven’t yet been able to 


locate any such issue for the Olympic 
Games as cited by your author; nor 
any for a Lincoln Centenary. The 
1938 Lincoln stamp commemorated 
a local event, dedication of a statue 
of Lincoln—to whom the Marinese 
had given honorary citizenship in 
appreciation of his work for freedom, 
during his lifetime. Except for the 
1947 stamps commemorating the cen- 
tennial of U. S. stamps, all the com- 
memoratives deal with the happenings 
local to or affecting San Marino. 

I got a laugh out of calling the post 
office in San Marino “Mecca of all 
philatelists.” Actually, except for 
current items, San Marinese stamps 
are far more easily obtained outside 
the country? There might be some of 
us long in the stamps hobby who 
would object to the use of the term 
“philatelists’—we like to ‘reserve it 
for those who don’t merely collect, 
but are fairly deep students of stamps. 


S. Ga-Rick 
Verona, New Jersey 


Dear Sir, Will Lane contributes a 
useful feature to Travel in “The 
Vagabond Camera.” I wish his de- 
partment had begun a month earlier. 
It would have saved me from making 
such a stupid and rather costly blund- 
er in a recent vacation trip to the 
Southwest. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
FRANK CARLETON 


Dear Sir, Before the War I travel- 
ed widely in Europe and Asia. Now 
I find myself anchored to a business 
which I cannot. leave for more than 
two or three weeks at a time. Aside 
from short trips, such traveling as 
do must be done vicariously. On my 
numerous arm chair perigrinations 
I like to get as far away from home 
as possible. For this reason I wish 
that Travel would stray away more 
frequently from the familiar scenes 
in Europe and America. I would like 
to see more articles like those you 
have published in the past by A. J. 
Villiers, Carl R. Raswan, Harrison 
Forman, Hassoldt Davis, and many 
others who have contributed so much 
to the interest and vitality of your 
magazine. To be sure, you must 
provide your readers with a balanced 
editorial diet, but don’t forget that 
most of us have a desire to escape at 
times to a world that is completely 
unfamiliar. I would like to see Lon- 
don again, or even New York, but 
that would not satisfy the frustrated 
nomad in me. My analyst tells me 
the frustrated nomad is a serious . 
problem. In youth he may become a 
juvenile delinquent. As an adult he 
may embezzle money or even beat 
his wife. Fortunately 1am not mar- 
ried and I can’t embezzle my own 
capital. 

GEORGE CLEMENT 
Austin, Texas 


THE LATEST NEWS FOR TRAVELERS 


European Rail Reductions 


A\wericans can ride European 
trains this winter at fare reductions 
which, in terms of the dollar, bring 
the cost of their tickets down thirty 
five to seventy per cent under the 
prices paid by U. S. travelers last 
summer. Sweeping reductions are 
being announced by railroads of 
Great Britain and the Continent, 
which offer special rates for group 
travel and package tours that mean 
savings of twenty five to forty per 
cent. Special offers such as coupon 
books and round-trip discounts bring 
prices down by approximately the 
same amounts for the individual. On 
top of these, the price advantages re- 
sulting from devaluation tack another 
ten to thirty per cent on the travelers’ 
savings. 


New 


information on rail prices 


transportation survey being conduct- 
ed by the European Travel Commis- 
sion. This survey shows that rail 
stations, yards and equipment in most 
parts of Europe have been rebuilt, 
and rolling stock destroyed by the 
war has been replaced, in many cases 
with modern trains far ahead of 
anything in other parts of the world. 
In France, for example, one new air- 
conditioned streamliner runs on rub- 
ber tires to reduce vibration and 
noise. In Sweden, special train com- 
partments have been fully equipped 
to, serve mothers who travel with 
small children. Even little Denmark 
has new bright-red “lightning” trains, 
powered by Diesel engines, which 
skim over the countryside at seventy 
miles an hour. 

Discounts announced by the Italian 
railroads for Holy Year travel run 
the highest of any. In Italy, groups 


of pilgrims can get reductions that | 


bring their fares down to as much as 
sixty per cent under the regular rates. 
At the same time, discounts for tour- 
ists buying their tickets individually 
run to about thirty per cent. Coupled 
to these savings, for Americans, is a 
ten per cent price advantage result- 
ing from the new currency exchange 
value. 

The devaluation saving alone for 
Americans visiting Great Britain and 
Ireland is as high as thirty per cent. 
On top of this, British Railways are 
offering discounts of twenty five to 
thirty two per cent to individual 
travelers who buy coupon books for 
a minimum of one thousand miles of 
travel. Even without coupon books, 
the traveler can save, by purchasing 
a monthly round-trip ticket, as much 
as sixty six per cent. Special com- 
bined tours, including train-motor 
coach-hotel accommodations, are be- 
ing offered by the Irish Transport 


System at reductions ranging up to _ 


thirty per cent. 

French rail rates are even lower 
than the British. At the present rates 
of exchange, a sixty mile trip in a 
French second-class coach—compar- 
able to the regular U. S. coach— 
sets the rail traveler back the equiva- 
lent of $1.32. This compares with 
a fare of $1.99 for the 58-mile run 
between New York and Trenton._ 
The French railroads—Societe Na- 
tionale des Chemins de Fer Francais 
—offers reductions for group tours as 
much as thirty per cent under their 
regular rates. Besides, an extra ten- 
or fifteen per cent price advantage 
accrues to Americans from devalua- 
tion, making a total reduction of 
about forty per cent. 


Not only are reductions offered 


At Sun Valley, Idaho, vacationists may take long, fast rides on dog sleds drawn 
by strong Alaskan huskies 


sand dunes that rise near the 
beautiful white sandbeach at 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


_for regular multi-car trains, but alsc 


om the autorail tours. The Frencl 
autorail is a rail coach of sixty t 
one hundred seats, self-powered by 
Diesel or gasoline engine. Thess 
autorails are handy for charter te 
special parties such as those arrangec 
by American travel agents for pack. 
age tours. 

The Swedish state railways, lik 
those in Britain, have been affectec 
by devaluation, with the result tha 
American travelers have a break o1 
prices that runs as high as thirty 
per cent. Piled on top of this is < 
series of group travel reductio1 
through which parties of more thar 
ten persons are eligible for cuts a: 
high as twenty five per cent. Group: 
of foreign students can get reduc 
tions of as much as fifty per cent. 

Fare reductions by the Europea 
railroads have combined with othe 
factors to provide what travel au 
thorities have pronounced the great 
est value the American tourist ha 
ever had. One of these is the winte 
special in airlines fares from Octobe 
to April. During this period, th 
airlines servicing Europe are offer 
ing reductions which amount to ap 
proximately twenty five per cent o 
the regular tariff. Furthermore, dur 
ing this period, most of the forty-od 
passenger lines plying the Atlanti 
have low-cost accommodations avail 
able, beginning with tourist clas 
where the round-trip price is fron 
$300 to $360. / 


New Tours to Hawati 

Hawaii and her sister islands wil 
be placed on the winter tourist maj 
by a greater number of cruises an 
tours than at any time since the war 
in the opinion of air and steamshij 
lines serving the tropical port o 
Honolulu. In keeping with the grow 
ing trend toward winter vacationin; 
in this American Territory of th 
Pacific American Express is an 
nouncing a series of forty air tour 
and eight steamer cruises to leavi 
San Francisco and Los Angeles witl 
the first cruise scheduled to leave 01 
the Matson liner Lurline from Sa 
Francisco, December 22. 

The winter program will featur 
air tours allowing eight, ten an 
twelve days in Hawaii, Oahu, an 
Maui with combination steamer ant 
air allowing nine to twelve days 01 
the islands. Prewar visitors will fin 
many pleasing surprises of modernity 


eh 
Che ease of visiting all the islands 
yy a network of air lines built dur- 


ig the war, will allow frequent and 


‘apid transportation to many famous 
laces formerly inaccessible on time- 
imited tours. 
The island tours will include visits 
© Pearl Harbor, the Mormon Tem- 
le, Mt. Tantalus and the Punchbowl 
rater. Visits to Hawaii National 
Park will include inspection of the 
Iwo active volcanoes, Mauna Loa 
id Kilauea. An interesting side trip 
will embrace the Captain Cook mon- 
ument, where the discoverer of 
awaii fell and the ancient city of 
fuge where gigantic lava stones 
are said by historians to have been 
placed by Hawaiians in the twelfth 
century. Other tours will include a 
visit to the second largest cattle ranch 
ander the American flag. Honolulu 
the largest city and capital of the 
etritory will offer much to tourists. 


| Making the Maya Ruins 

; Accessible 

The remarkable Mayan ruins of 
Shichen-Itza and Uxmal in. Yucatan 
ire being visited by more American 
ourists | every year due to rapidly- 
proving facilities for travel in this 
ynce-remote region. Merida, princi- 
val city of Yucatan, the starting point 
for trips to the ancient Mayan cities, 
1as excellent daily air services via 
Pan-American World Airways in all 
lirections—to Miami, New Orleans, 
9x Mexico City in less than four 
ours; to Guatemala City in two and 
yne half hours. 

~The new automobile road from 
Merida to Chichen-Itza has now been 
completed and the drive which form- 
‘rly required four hours or more, 
with considerable rough going, is 
10w smoothly made in two hours or 
ess. The motor trip from Merida 
0 the Uxmal ruins can be made in 
yne hour. 

The picturesque Mayaland Lodge 
which is built at the edge of the 
ircheological zone of Chichen-Itza, 
las recently been enlarged and can 
low accommodate about sixty visitors 
n individual cottages constructed in 
he traditional Mayan style, or in 
he main lodge building. -~._- 
The Hotel Merida, which is located 
n the center of the city of Merida, 
s also being enlarged. A new patio 
ind a number of new guest rooms 
vill soon be completed. Most visitors 
o Yucatan now motor directly from 


Acapulco on the west coast-of Mexico offers 
beautiful hotels and inns and it has grown im- 
mensely in popularity during recent years. 


the Merida Airport to Chichen-Itza, 
spend two or three days there, then 
return to Merida, which serves as 
headquarters for trips to Uxmal. As 
recently as twenty five years ago a 
visit to these ancient Mayan ruins 
involved travel into the jungle by 
narrow-gauge railroad and_ horse- 
back. 


Puerto Rico, a Regal Host 


The opening of the six and a half 
million dollar Caribe Hilton Hotel 
in San Juan, the million dollar “face 
lifting” program at the long establish- 
ed Condado Beach Hotel and the ad- 
dition of new private beach and ca- 
bana clubs for visitors insure a 
choice selection of facilities for the 
vacationist who may have wondered 
what Puerto Rico has to offer. In 
addition to these major changes in 
San .Juan, the picturesque Melia 
Hotel -in Ponce, second largest city 
on the Island, is rapidly undergoing 
a complete renovation which will 
provide a typically Latin atmosphere 
fer continental visitors; while at 
Mayaguez, on the western coast of 
Puerto Rico, work is being launched 
on a fifty room hotel which is to be 
ready sometime in 1950. 

Full operation of these hotel facili- 


-ties alone gives Puerto Rico adequate 


guest rooms and restaurant services 
in its three major cities for upwards 
of a thousand visitors daily. 

All three cities are linked by ex- 
cellent hard surfaced highways in 
which afford interesting motor trips 


for the visitor and reveal along the 
routes some of the most dramatic 
scenery anywhere in the Caribbean. 
Puerto Rico’s full length of about a 
hundred miles is indexed through 
its center by a chain of mountains 
that range up to more than four 
thousand feet high. Here, in several 
isolated but accessible areas, are 
colorful “fincas” or estates where 
arrangements have been made with 
home private families to take guests 
for a day_or so. Here, too, are such 
remote inns as the Treasure Island re- 
sort near Cidra, or the Hotel Jag- 
ueyes near Aguas Buenas, where the 
rugged scenery alone makes the two 
hour motor trip worth while. Fur- 
ther on is the historic Coamo Springs 
Hotel and inn, which this year ob- 
serves its one hundredth anniversary 
as a spa, where Puerto Rico’s first 
families as well as visitors from the 
States enjoy their holidays. 


Winter Flights to the French Alps 


Three winter sports tours to the 
French Alps are being offered by the 
French Travel Service, Inc., in co- 
operation with Air France and the 
French National Railroads and with 
the technical assistance of the ski 
expert, Casimir Krag, who will per- 
sonally escort the parties. 

Air France’s rapid Constellation 
service will give winter sports en- 
thusiasts twelve full days of skiing 
or other winter sports in the French 
Alps. Those who are able to stay 
abroad longer may spend a few hours 


eg ae 


_ As they complete a fast parallel turn, these 
_ skiers are straightening’ out for a_ thrilling 
a schuss down one of the mountainsides in New 


The new Gran Hotel Palmar near Macuto on 
Venezula’s coast is beautifully located between 
sea and mountains, 

pletely open to the sea. 


Its public rooms are com- 


liner Stratocruisers relax for drinks 
lounges on the lower decks of the 71l-ton air- 


Passengers on the United Airlines new Main- 


in the 


planes. 


or a few days in Paris on their return 
and fly to the Riviera via Air France 
or they may go directly to the Cote 
dAzur by the French National Rail- 
roads fast trains such as the famous 
“Blue Train” or motor coach ser- 
vices. The French National Rail- 
roads offer fast services to all points 
in the South of France enabling the 
traveler to combine the charm and 
color of the Mediterranean with some 
more skiing in Beuil, Auron or Poira- 
Cava in the lower French Alps, only 
three hours from Nice. 


The Winter Season on the Riviera 


The French Riviera, favorite all- 
year-round playground of the foot- 
loose, -is preening for winter and the 
customary influx of sun followers 
and sit-by-the-seashore vacationists. 
Cannes, Nice, Menton, to name the 
better known, have always been cities 
with a keen eye for pleasing the 
visitor. 

This year, Americans planning 
winter vacations can experience the 
thrill and verve of a French Riviera 
stay without too much strain on fam- 
ily purse-strings. Living costs in Nice 
Cannes and other big Cote d’Azur 
cities range between $12 and $15 a 
day for de luxe accommodations for 
one. These figures include hotel ac- 


commodations and excellent meals 
served in typical French style. The 
Riviera is famous for its superb 


seafood and other regional delicacies. 


In the Riviera hills, and not too 
distant from the Mediterranean, there 
are countless picturesque villages 
where the winter traveler can live 
for as little as $5 a day and enjoy the 
same special brand of south of France 
sunshine and food. Cagnes, Grasse, 
Villefranche, Vence and Vallauris 
are among the many smaller villages 
where Christmas to Easter vacation- 
ing is highly agreeable but low in cost. 

Also adding to the lure of a winter 
holiday in France is the fact that be- 
tween October and April Americans 
can avail themselves of the winter 
air excursion rates put into effect 
by Air France and other transatlantic 
airlines. Air France has direct ser- 
vice from New York to Paris to 
Nice and Pan-American flies on reg- 
ular schedule to Marseilles. The 
vacationist with more time to spare 
can select from French Line and sev- 
eral other steamship companies 
should he prefer to make the voyage 
to France by sea. 


oe 
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The Montezuma Castle National Monument is 
protected by an _ over-hanging cliff and is 
accessible only by a series of ladders. 


Arizona’s National Monuments 


by H. P. Mcintosh 


Photographs by Ray J. Manley from Western Ways 


Within the confines of one small southwestern state the Government has set aside as precious 


national property sixteen of the most remarkable historic and scenic wonders in America. 


ONCE UPON A TIME there were seven known wonders in the 
world separated by land, sea and history. Today there are sixteen 
additional wonders separated from you by nothing more than your 
decision to git up and git. Arizona has them. 

A small state, it contains within its modest diminsions sixteen 
national monuments of incredible contrast. Here are cataclysms 
of nature which occurred more than a billion years ago; cultures 
which were flourishing when barbarians roamed European forests ; 
tracks of the earthquaking dinosaur; shrubs found in only one 
other spot in the world=the arid-wastes of Asia, or delicate snow- 
blooming flowers repeated only in glittering Alpine regions. Modern 
roads, modern hotels, convenient transportation keep all this from 
being historically uncomfortable. 

In order to maintain some decent geographical .unity, rizona’s 
national monuments are herein traced from north to south by 
crow’s flight, not highway, thus northernmost is Pipe Spring, which 
emerges like an oasis in the rock-crested country of the Kaibab 
Indian Reservation. 

In a land where water has always been a precious commodity, 
65,000 gallons a day spells trouble; so it’s no wonder the Indians 
and the white man struggled for control of Pipe Spring. Early 
Mormon colonizers won. out when their Bishop, S. P. Winsor, 
erected his fort smack over the source. Frustrated in their attempt 
to poison the water, the Indians had to content themselves with 
nuisance raids against staunch stones of ‘‘Winsor’s Castle.” 

A marksmanship contest gave Pipe Spring its name. In 1857 
Mormon Joseph Hamlin drew a bead on a clay pipe at seventy five 
feet and aoe the bo tom off without breaking the bowl or stem. 


. 


Re, : 
THE WHITE - HOUSE. SPIDER ROCK 
The White House in the Canyon Spider Rock in the Canyon de 
de Chelly is the most dramatic _ Chelly National Monument rises 
and the best preserved ruin of ‘eight hundred sheer feet above 
the aa dwellers. » the Canyon floor. 


THE TUMACACORI .MISSION 
Founded in 1696 by the energetic Father Kino, Tumacacori was one of a chain of 
missions that extended from Sonora Mexico to California. Its six foot walls are part of 
the original mission which had to be rebuilt after it was pillaged by Indians in 1796. 


His highly impressed compadres thought 
that kind of shooting deserved recognition, 
which it no doubt did, and which it obviously 
received. 

One hundred and twenty miles east of 
Pipe Spring are the red stained canyons and 
far blue mesas of the Navajo Monument, 
the southwest’s most compelling scenery. 

Three major cliff dwellings of the Great 


Publeo Period honeycomb three hundred 


and sixty sun baked acres within the reser- 
vation, a pointed reminder that the late 
Mr. Colttmbus and, 1492 were not the be- 
ginnings of things. These communities 
bustled two hundred years before he did. 
The first two pueblos carry Navajo names: 
Betatakin (Side Hill house), Keet Seel 
(Broken Pottery). The third is called In- 
scription House, a dubious memorial to a 
young whippersnapper of a Spanish soldier. 
Moved perhaps by the same desire that pro- 
duces moustaches on bill board beauties, 
the idle conquistadors carved an inscription 
on the wall of one of the rooms: “S-hapiero 
Ana Domo 1661.” Even that was three 
hundred years after the Indians had 
abandoned their homes. 

The great common denominator of the 
Pueblo Period was survival by natural de- 
fense. While Europe toiled in the -Dark 
Ages, the dawn men of the Southwest 
roamed the chaotic beauty of their land seek- 
ing the inaccessible canyons, the towering 
mesas and there, as in Betatakin where a 
vast cave yawned over sheer precipice, they 
labored to build their communal dwellings. 
When completed, somewhere around 1277, 
Betatakin was a pueblo of one hundred and 
fifty rooms plus a kiva (ceremonial cham- 
ber). The only one of the three to be parti- 


a 


ally restored, it is also the most easily 
reached. 


Keet Seel, an earlier structure, lies eleven 
miles away and is worth the guided trip 
by horseback to view the remarkable preser- 
vation of its one hundred and fifty one 
rooms. Inscription House, which can be 


a passable road, is. thirty miles west of the 
Betatakin area. (“Passable Road,’ inei- 


dentally, means dry. Nothing but a horse q 


can slop through the axle grease of storm 
soaked clay). Smallest of the pueblos with 
sixty two rooms, Inscription House offers 
the most impressive view from the edge of 
Nitsie Canyon. Stretching toward the blue. 
curved rim of the horizon is the land of 
the ancient Navajo people—a gaunt land 
above which clouds form beautiful patterns. 


Still within the reservation, but lying 
southeast of its first monument is Canyon 
de Chelly (place among the cliffs). For no 
immediate reason it is pronounced “de 
Shay.’”’ Deep gorges of barbaric red. sand- 
stone, gigantic upthrusts of pinnacle and 


found on a three mile trail at the end of — 


* 


, 
| 


3 
; 


table land give Canyon de Chelly a scarred, | 


dramatic appeal. Companion to it are Can- 
yon del Muerto and Monument Canyon. The 


three are gouged across 83,840 acres and 


attest to some of the largest cliff dwellings 
in Arizona. 


Here prehistoric pueblos are carved liked 
niches into sheer smooth walls which parallel 
each other for miles. Canyon del Muerto 
(Canyon of the Dead) earned the Spanish 
a dubious immortality for the mass slaugh- 
ter of scores of Navajos which took place 
here in “Massacre Cave.” De Chelly which 
may have sheltered its first Indians around 
1060 includes the famous White House 
Pueblo, the Mummy Cave ruins, and some 
wonderfully preserved pictographs. Along 
the floor of the canyons where streams are 
formed by mountain runoffs, the Navajos 
today irrigate their fields, live in their sum- 
mer hogans. Under the tangible shadows of 


THE WILDERNESS OF UNREALITY 
In suothern Arizonia grow the largest and most fantastic cacti in the world, the giant 
saguaro. In the Saguaro National Monument, seventeen miles east of Tucson, 68,284 
acres of these giants are permanently protected in “the wilderness of unreality.” 


THE PETRIFIED 
FOREST 


The Petrified Na- 
tional Forest occu- 
pies an area of 92,- 
000 acres. Here are 
trees that fell during 
a geological up- 
heaval that took 
place 150,000,000 
years ago and de- 
stroyed forests that 
covered parts of 
four states. For mil- 
lions of years a shal- 
low ocean spread 
over the region and 
the petrified trees 
- were created by min- 
erals which seeped 
into the trunks until 
wood cells ‘were re-- 
placed by stone. 


the past the present exists, nowhere better 
‘fused than in the fantasy and ritual of the 
Navajo fire dance which the Indians per- 
- form each October on the rim of their 
Canyon land. 

Winter seals in the Canyon, so park per- 
sonnel proceed, if at all, on horseback plow- 
ing first through heavy snow, then spring 
torrents descend which flow belly deep 
around the horses. Not long ago one boy 

working in the park area attempted to drive 

an old Dodge up a canyon trail, believing 
that if tourists could do it in May, he could 
_ do it in February. When the motor drowned 
he scampered for safety, as his automobilé 
sank. “And there,’ the Park supervisor 
wrote, “the car will set until some canyon 

Navajo digs it up and uses the frame for 
“a wagon.” 

West of Canyon de Chelly, and spilling 
over into Nevada, is one of the great techni- 


color productions of all time—the Grand 
Canyon. Since it is a National Park and 
not a National Monument, the crow’s 
flight drops south and east of the Canyon 
to three neighboring monuments: Wupatki, 
Sunset Crater and Walnut Canyon. Wupatki 
is north of Flagstaff, a location it has oc- 
cupied since the eleventh century. Notable 
for its characteristics of the Great Pueblo 
Period, the red sandstone ruins are flung 
over 35,000 acres, including as well Teuwa- 
lanki (the cidatel), and Nalakihu (house 
alone). 

This juniper-dotted country, sloping away 
to the Painted Desert, has known a land 
scramble quite as lively as the opening of 
the Oklahoma Strip. In the late ninth cen- 
tury Sunset Crater erupted spreading a rich 
layer of black cinder over the country. It 
made farming a reality, caused a land rush 
that culminated in northern Arizona’s most 


THE GIANT 
SAGUARO 


Many saguaro cacti 
have attained a 
height of fifty feet 
and an age of more 
than a hundred 
years. Their ability 
to store water is 
second to that of the 
barrel cactus; full 
grown saguaros have 
a root system that 
spreads fifty feet in 
all directions. 


NAVAJO CANYON 


Betatakin Ruin is 
one of the three 
major cliff dwellings 
in the Navajo Na- 
tional Monument. 
Batatakin was prob- 
ably completed about 
1277 and it contained 
150 rooms and a 
ceremonial chamber. 


heavily populated area. More than eight 
hundred ruins are included within the 
Wupatki monument, although to the tourist 
the most interesting are, perhaps, the two 
restored rooms in Nalakihu. The University 
of Arizona rebuilt them in 1933, employing 
Hopi Indians whose forbears had done much 
the same thing nine hundred years before. 


Walnut Canyon, near Flagstaff, was con- 
structed by a tribe who apparently snooted 
the usual dormitory existence of pueblos in 
favor of separate family dwellings. They 
set three hundred eight room apartments 
into slick limestone walls and proceeded to 
live there for two hundred years. Arche- 
ologists place the time between 900 and 1100 
A.D. by an analysis of ceiling beams which, 
largely through the research of Dr. Douglas 
of the University of Arizona, have yielded 
amazing stories from their ancient tree 
rings. In Walnut Canyon, the rings indi- 


SURGEON TO THE SAGUARO 


For a time a disease threatened to destroy the giant saguaros. Some were saved by 
careful treatment, but those too far gone were destroyed so they could not contaminate 
the healthy cacti. 


cate not only the dates this community 
flourished, but the reason for its abandon- 
ment. In their thin, shrunken circles is the 
stark story of a prolonged drought. 

In Sunset Crater National Monument is 
mirrored the sulphurous volcanic activity 
typical of a geological period. It is three- 
thousand acres of garnish color, chaotic 
forms, vast contradiction. Caught in an in- 
tercone basin, molten lava oozed to its 
fartherest edge, slowly piled up to a blister- 
ing depth of three hundred feet. Under the 
gradually cooling crust lay matter still 
molten, but as it drained away, caves formed 


in the solid material which remained. Lava © 


is a natural insulator, so no heat pene- 
trated through the upper stratas; thus the 
caves reacted to the frigid air at the bottom 
of the intercone basin. 

Within them today snow is always on the 
floor, ice clings to the ceiling. Outside, in 
the dry, blazing light, Sunset Crater, rising 
eight-thousand feet above sea level, is gaudy 
with color, skirted by the black volcanic ash 
which once prompted a real estate grab. 

More than one hundred miles to the east, 
Route 66 skims the unbelievable beauty of 

_the Petrified Forest and the Painted Desert. 
Somebody in a poetic moment called the 
one the “Chalcedony Forest,” an apt refer- 
ence to the costume jewelry made from the 
wood which is as hard as marble and takes 
a glossy finish. At one time, the decorative 
demands for it were so alarming that the 
forests were threatened with depletion as 
carloads of petrified wood were shipped to 
jewelers and curio, merchants. National 
Park Service stopped that when it assumed 
jurisdiction of the 92,000 acres encom- 
passing five forests and the Painted Desert. 
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Judged to be more than 150,000,000 years 
old the trees lie as they fell, their grain 
gilded by a metallic sheen from minerals 
which seeped into the trunks, replacing 
wood cells with stone. Erosion continues 
to expose new specimens some of them en- 
tombed more than two hundred and fifty feet 
below the surrounding surface. Slick as 


ice, the trees are treacherous to tread upon, 
although in 1934 one cowboy collected a ten 
dollar bet riding his horse across “Agate 
Bridge.” This natural span fashioned by an 
old giant one hundred and eleven feet long 


gy ee ¥ 
Jimmie Kewanwytea is considered the 
finest maker of Katchins the wooden 
images that serve as messengers to the 
Hopi gods. 


~<A 


chances to bridge a forty foot arroyo and 
over that, with its shoes removed for sure 
footing, the horse crossed bearing the 
triumphant rider. 

The Indians, ignoring stuffy geological 
data, know perfectly well that a women’s | 
wrath caused the Petrified Forest. Many 
moons ago an exhausted goddess wandered — 
in there in search of food, and at last she — 
caught a rabbit. Then she set herself to — 
building a fire from the logs lying about, 
but no flame caught from thet damp wood. 
In a fit of divine exasperation the Goddess — 
rose up and cursed the spot, turning logs to | 
stone so they could never burn again. 


Adjacent to this beshrewed land the 
Painted Desert pours its color some three ~ 
hundred miles along the north bank of the 
Little Colorado River. One women who was — 
conducting her niece through Arizona’s 
monuments, shook her head over the girl’s ” 
inarticulaté gurgles at the sight of the © 
Grand Canyon, “You'd better pull yourself — 
together before we reach the Painted © 
Desert,” she advised. Timeless winds and ~ 
rains which exposed incomparable tints in ~ 
shales, marls and sandstones give the park 
its capricious personality. The whim of — 
heat, light, desert dust causes panoramic 
changes that keep the distant mesas in a 
flux of color. 


> 


In the green, productive Verde Valley of 
central Arizona are three monuments to 
snare the imagination: Tuzigoot whose 
pueblo people left exciting proof of their 
high culture; Montezuma’s Castle, whose 
Indians vanished completely; and Monte- 
zuma’s Well, newest of Arizona’s national 
monuments. 

Near Clarksdale, Tuzigoot which in Tonto | 
Apache means “crooked water’ is the site 
of three large pueblos. Excavation of just — 
one revealed a structure of more than a 
hundred rooms, yielded quantities of pot- 
tery, beadwork, carefully wrought shell and 


ildren to 
watch the flocks and keep them from — 
straying away. This youngster poses 
with her pet goat, her only playmate. 


|. What is now known as the 

‘Monument was built by Pueblo Indians 

in the fourteenth century. The building 

seen here is a two story dwelling con- 

‘taining twenty-nine rooms. It was ad- 
mirably situated for defense. 


Tonto 


turquoise mosaics. Their people, thought 
to be ancestors of the modern Hopis, dis- 
played talents superior to their neighbors 
of the thirteenth century. It is marked in 
the symmetry of their stone and bone im- 
plements, in the craftsmanship of their tur- 


_quoise. For the tourist, there is pictorial 


fact in the method of restoration. Begun 
in 1940, archeologists have left many of 
these objects untouched as Tuzigoot has 
been excavated. It makes graphic an ancient 
way of life. 


On 521 acres near Camp Verde, Monte- 


_zuma’s Castle is a natural bastion gouged 


into the face of a perpendicular cliff. Ac- 


_ cessible only by ladders which were lowered 


_from the pueblo tim, the Castle was a per- 
_ fect defense against marauders, yet its people 


vanished, leaving only ghostly reminders 
of their work. Carefully preserved in the 


_ pink adobe bricks of their dwellings are the 


fingerprints of the original masons. They 


' may have introduced the pent house idea, 


‘ 


for Montezuma’s Castle is a five story 
structure beginning with eight rooms on the 
first floor and decreasing in number with 
each ascent until the fifth has but two and 


: ~a small plaza. This lost tribe must have been 


" 


x 


es to their neighbors, for the faint 
_ tracery of ledge trails still webs the cliffs 
between this. dwelling and nearby ruins. 

_ Erroneosly named by the’Spaniards who 
stbdued the Aztec chief, Montezuma’s 
Castle drowsed for centuries in the Arizona 


sun. Without dire effect, a cowpuncher once 


swapped a saddle horse for the Castle then 


_ traded it back for two saddle horses. Even 


“more spectacular than the Castle is the 
_ neighboring Montezuma’s Well established 
as a national monument in 1947. Like Pipe 
- Spring ‘the water here was worth fighting 
for and the protective north wall of the well 


: is ‘studded with cliff dwellings whose people 


p Proeabhy challenged all comers. 
oe ower blue, the well fills the hollow core 


of a hill and spirals downward from a known 
fifty five feet to a legendary eight hundred. 
Actually it is a subterrean spring gradually 
exposed by geological changes, but Cortez’ 


men “‘called them as they saw them” and 
the name “well” stuck. Inveterate sight- 


seers, they were no doubt the first white 
men to glimpse their mirrored reflections 
in the water. At least the well is noted on 
a deerskin map which belonged to Cortez. 


Foreshadowing modern irrigation, the 
fourteenth century Indians showed real 
skill in the eae ditches which they 
built from the well , following the sloping 
contours of the hile to gain a greater flow. 
Luckily the water contained a calcarous 
substance which gradually coated the ditches 
with a stone lining so that today remnants 
of them run parallel to the modern irriga- 
tion system. Now farmers of the Verde 
Valley draw from tne 1.5 million gallon 
daily flow of Montezurma’s Well just as the 
Indians did on a miniature scale seven 
hundred years ago. 

Down in south central Arizona is a little 
town called Roosevelt. It exists primarily for 
the employees of Roosevelt Dam, but it was 
not the first town by several hundred years. 
Overlooking the impounded waters of 
Roosevelt Lake is another town—two pre- 
historic cliff dweilings which are the focal 
point of the Tonto National Monument. 
This is the country of the Apaches whose 
ancestors came down from the Little Color- 
ado River Valley. At Tonto are combined 
pueblo style granaries, fortresses and living 
quarters. 

Still shrouded in mysteries which tanta- 


lize archeologists are the aging, sunbaked 
ruins of Casa Grande lying between Phoenix 
and Tucson. Its story has been assembled 
painfully in Spanish, in Indian, in the mute 
artifacts of a time before writing. Casa 
Grande was probably begun before the birth 
of Christ. On a cultivated plan pricked by 
far mountains America’s first sky- 
scrapers, the towers and buildings of the 
Hohokam—the ancient ones who have de- 
parted. For more than eight hundred years 
they tilled their irrigated fields, raised build- 
ings of two and three stories, defense walls 
as high as ten feet. Yet when Father Kino, 
a Spanish Jesuit priest, first wrote of Casa 
Grande in 1694 the original builders had 
departed. In their place were the Pima 
Indians who professed to know very little 
of those they called Hohokam. 


Tose 


Archeological investigation begun in 1892 
continues today to yield as many questions 
as answers. How could the Hohokam have 
decorated a wall with a design found only 
on one other object, a Cretan coin two- 
thousand years old? What knowledge moved 
them to carve a square and compass on a 
seashell? Why did they finish their plaster 
work with a smooth, swirled pattern, when 
the other tribes of that era were content 
with patti-cake daubs? Theirs was a 
vigorous and inventive culture when 
Christianity was young. 

As old in specie as Casa Grande and more 
resistent to time are the giant saguaro cacti, 
the redwoods of the desert. A half hour’s 
drive east of Tucson marks the beginning 


(Continued on Page 31) 


NAVAJO STRONGHOLD 


The extraordinary skill and ingenuity of the Navajo Indians is apparent in this view 
of Betatakin Ruin. It contained about 130 ground floor rooms that extended approxi- 


mately 450 feet along the cliff’s ledge. 


The major part of the ruin stands on the 


abruptly sloping floor of the cave and the walls are supported by steps packed in 
sandstone. 


DEFENDING HER YOUNG 
In protecting her young the gentoo penguin fights 
fiercely lunging with its bill and if possible hitting hard : 
with its flippers. Once danger is passed the bird will . 
inspect its charges and then settle back on the nest. The first reaction of gentoo pen- 


This youngster about six weeks 
old has just passed through the 
brooding period and he now faces 
the problems of adult life with 
apparent apprehension. 


nlroducing the 


entoo 


enguin 


by Dr. C. A. Gibson-Hili 


The gentoo is one of seventeen species of flightless Ant- 
aretic birds. but it wears a boiled shirt with a difference. 


IT WAS DURING a nine weeks’ stay on 
the island of South! Georgia that I made 
the acquaintance of the gentoo penguin. Like 
the sixteen other species of penguins the 
gentoo is confined to the colder regions of 
the Southern Hemisphere. And like the 
other penguins it is a quaint and fascinating 
creature. 

The general coloring is similar to that of 
the other penguins, white on the ventral 
surface and near black on the back, face 
and flippers. Its distinctive feature is a 
white triangle over each eye. The iris is 
brown, the bill red with the upper ridge 
blackish and the feet orange-pink. 

On South Georgia, as on the other islands 
where it is found, the gentoo penguin makes 
use of two rather different nesting sites. 
About a third of the colonies, mostly the 
smaller ones, were situated among clumps 
of tussock grass on sodden, peaty ground 
“close to a stream, and less than three- 
hundred yards from the shore. The re- 
mainder were on slopes or raised ground, 
bare or grass-covered, at heights from one 
hundred to three-hundred feet above sea- 
level, and from two to four furlongs from 
the water. It has been suggested that they 
make use of a site this far from the shore 
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to be away from the leopard seals or elephant 
seals, but it seems unlikely. 


The gentoo has an interesting reaction in 
relation to its choice of breeding site. The 
majority of the penguins when alarmed edge 
away and ultimately try to scramble back 
into the sea. The gentoo, on the other hand, 
frequently turns from the water and makes 
for higher ground, as though:safety lay in 
height above sea-level. An. exception is 
provided by the birds encountered near the 
whaling stations and most of those breeding 
on the low-lying flats. They generally move, 
like the majority of their order, towards the 
open sea. Once in the water they soon forget 
their fear, and after swimming round for 
a few minutes, come back to the beach. 


The nest is usually a low mound of earth 


GENTOO CHICKS AT THE SHORE 


When gentoo penguin chicks are seven 
or eight weeks old they leave their 
nests and congregate near the shore 
in a compact group. Adults returning 
from the sea make no attempt to 
single out their own offspring but give 
food to the first hungry chicks they en- 
counter. Using their short stiff tails 
as props the gentoo penguins will 
sleep peacefully for hours. 


guins when the eggs are nearly 


-hatched-and danger threatens is 


to raise its bill in the air and 
trumpet plaintively. 


and tussock grass, about eighteen inches 
across and five to eight inches high. The 
normal clutch consists of two eggs, almost 
spherical in shape, with a rough, white 
shell, and about the size of a tennis ball. 
They are probably normally laid at the end 
of October or during November. Incuba- 
tion lasts approximately five weeks. 


If the eggs are taken while still fresh the 
bird replaces them and according to one 
of the Norwegian whalers, will continue to 
do so until she has laid a dozen or more. 
They are good eating, but not, in my opinion, 
quite so attractive as those of the South 
African jackass penguin or the wandering 
albatross. They should be gathered before 
the bird has begun to sit. At this time the 

~ faint flavor of fish-oil is scarcely detectable. 


It seems to become stronger with age, and 


in an older egg the white does not set when 
it is cooked. 

i: "The newly-hatched chick is covered with 
a thin, filamentous, natal down, largely light 


NESTING 
This gentoo is setling down on her eggs 
which she broods lying on her belly 
and sleeping most of the time. The 
period of incubation takes approxi- 
mately five weeks. The -eggs are 


spherical and about the size of a tennis 
ball. 


gray in color. After a few days it is re- 


placed by a thick, fluffy down, darker above, 


and white below on the throat and belly. 
When the chick is about eight weeks old 
it begins a second moult, disclosing a 
feathered plumage similar to that of the 
adult. 


On the whole the gentoo is a timid pen- 
guin. The normal reaction of a bird dis- 
turbed on the beach is a grave, meditative 
perusal and then a slow and sedate retreat. 
Incubating adults move away readily from 
freshly-laid eggs, but there is a marked 
change in their behavior as incubation pro- 
gresses. They seem most reluctant to leave 
eggs which are near to hatching or a nest 
containing young chicks. Their first reaction 
is to stand up and trumpet plaintively. Then, 
if one attempts to remove their charges, they 
fight fiercely with both bill and flippers. If 
a bird is forced from its nest it generally 
retreats for only a short distance and again 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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CAO UA Le USSE 


by Albert Parry 


Undisturbed by wars and revolutions the samovar remains 
the boiling and singing god of the Russian household. 


THE OTHER DAY, in a story published in a Moscow newspaper, 
I read this poetic description of a meadow: 

“The hay smelled like tea.” 

Which is a high compliment to hay! 

Tor the Russians love their tea best of all their beverages, not 
excluding vodka. Not all of the Russians drink vodka, and practic- 
ally all of them are addicted to tea. You will be in tune with 
Russia’s soul and stomach (and not necessarily with her com- 
munism) if at every stop of your Russian travels you will yell, 


as I did: 
ce bg ' A 5, +) . 
Kipyatok, kipyatok! copper and, more rarely, of silver. 
This means boiling water for tea, which in Russia is served It provides only hot water; tea ! 


is steeped in the special teapot 


to passengers free of charge at every railroad station and every atop the samovar 


Sean Malate aenenummmenaMontae ee 


VENDORS IN OLD 
MOSCOW 


The vendor pictured in 
the foreground of 
this nineteenth century 
drawing is selling 
sbiten-tea, a beverage 
popular in old Russia. 
Although called tea it 
had no tea leaves in it 
and was made of hot 
water, honey, capsicum 
and a few spices. Near 
the tea vendor is a sel- 
ler of pictures and in 
the distance a vendor 
of pancakes. Hanging 
from the tea-vendor’s 
side are the hard sur- 
faced doughnuts now 
known in New York 
and other large cities 
under their Jewish 
name of beigel. 
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| Sovfoto 


Tea drinking is as popular today as it 

was before the Revolution. The samovar 

is one of the most precious possessions 
of this peasant home. 


irdrome, the travelers merrily rattling their 
sa-kettles or canteens as they make a bee- 
ne for the huge steaming containers. 


The statistical truth is, however, that the 
ritish consume seven times as much tea 
s the Russians, and this is somewhat mis- 
ading. Per cup, I’d say, the Russians drink 
ore. What brings Britishers’ consumption 
ray up is their habit of making tea strong. 
uring my brief stay in England I drank 
sritish tea instead of coffee to keep awake. 
‘ussian tea—and in my time I drank virtual 
ikes of it—never prevented me from sleep- 
ig. Most of Russian tea has always been 
f Chinese origin, which is naturally weaker 
1an tea from Ceylon and India preferred 
y the British. And while preparing their 
2a, the Russians do not brew it as formid- 
bly as Albion’s sons and daughters do. 


‘In Russian tea-brewing it is sometimes 
question of sheer economics. “Very weak 
nd very pale,” a British traveler noted 
bout the tea of the Russian muzhiks 
hortly before World War I. Poor people 
2 Russia always drank it like that. And the 
1ajority of Russian people were poor, then 
s now, not being able to afford good 
trong tea. 
‘If you could afford it you got tea of 
uperlative strength as well as delicate 
roma. An English lady traveling in Russia 
arly in the nineteenth century remarked 
hat a mixture of tea specially prepared for 
he Tsar would cost in England no less than 
ifty pounds sterling per pound of tea. 
similarly, now in the Kremlin they drink 
uperb brands of tea, be it black or green, 
trong or weak, ts 

But strong or weak, + shai tea was ever 
onsidered superior to teas consumed in the 
Nest. And not Russians alone believed so. 
n the eighteenth century French aristo- 
rats used to ask their Russian friends for 
fts of tea, not only because it was rare 
nd costly in France, but also because people 
videly nee that tea brought overland from 


China to Russia never spoiled, whereas the 
sea voyage of the tea which the British and 
the Dutch brought to Western Europe took 
the flavor out of the kerb. This mistaken 
notion has lasted into our era. When I was 
a boy in Russia I often heard from my 
elders: 


“How lucky for us that our tea doesn’t 
have to come to us across any oceans! Pity 
the Englishmen and other Westerners who 
have to take their tea sea-touched and thus 
flat and tasteless !” 

Tea-drinking has certainly always been a 
more colorful a process in Russia than any- 
where else, not excepting even China and 
Japan with those intricate ceremonies at- 
tending their tea-imbibing. The samovar, 
the great and unique Russian institution, is 
the central and inimitable factor in the 
Russian art and romance of drinking tea. 


Who was the genius-inventor of the 
Russian samovar—that singular -and most 
useful tea-urn of Slav steppes? His name 
or even approximate identity is lost to his- 
tory, alas. But everyone im Russia blesses 
the unknown wizard. Many people outside 
of Russia, those who by now use the samo- 
var, should bless him likewise. Whoever 
he was, the inventor deserves such blessings 
and praise. It is wrong to suppose, as one 
well-known American encyclopedia does, 
that the Tatar sanabar is responsible for the 
Russian samovar. The Russian word is no 
adaptation or corruption of the Tatar one. 
It is the other way around—the Tatars have 
borrowed the word as well as the machine 
from the Russians. The Tatars are drinkers 
of kumys, or milk of the mare, not of tea. 
Besides, while the Tatar word sanabar means 
nothing but a tea-urn, the Russian samovar 
means “‘self-cooker,’’ which is just precisely 
what it is. 


The samovar is made of brass or copper ; 
sometimes of tombac, which is an alloy of 


zinc and copper; and, more rarely, of silver. 
Of graceful lines, it has a metal pipe run- 
ning through its center, vertically. Into 
this pipe the tea-maker puts charcoal and 
kindling, which are set on fire. To quicken 
the flame, a small bellows may be used. A 
Russian soldier or peasant is quite adept 
at using his boot as a bellows. If the man’s 
bath happens to be overdue, the use of his 
boot may add an incongruous odor to the 
aroma of the tea, but, fortunately, not for 
long. 


Into the space around this vertical pipe— 
that is, between the pipe and the walls of 
the samovar—water is poured. The hot pipe 
heats and boils the water. 


Don’t please think, however, that leaves 
of tea are thrown into this space. Not at 
all. The tea itself is steeped in a special 
teapot which is rested on a crown-like ar- 
rangement atop the samovar. The steaming 
samovar keeps the teapot hot. The top of 
the samovar, directly below the crown, is 
detachable, as is the crown. The top also 
has a valve to let the steam out. The samo- 
var rests on a good-sized tray of copper 
or silver, usually matching the samovar. 
The lady of the house, presiding at the 
samovar and the tray, pours about one- 
third or one-forth of a glass of tea from 
the teapot, then fills the rest of the glass 
with hot water from the spigot of the samo- 
var. 


Sometimes the teapot atop the samovar 
gives place to a special samovar chimney, 
which is detachable. When the chimney is 
n, it takes the smoke to the ceiling, away 
from the eyes and noses of the tea-drinkers. 
In other words, everything is arranged so 
as to give the samovar’s devotees all pos- 
sible comforts. 

A samovar’s capacity seems endless, pour- 


ing forth on the average enough water for 
forty-odd glasses of tea. The samovar 


Sovfoto 


TEA AL FRESCO 


Tea disappeared from the Russian market during the revolution and civil war. | It 
reappeared in the middle of 1920 and is as popular as it ever was in Tsarist days. 
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seems to sing as the water boils and the 
charcoal emits a soft low-pitch hiss. 

On a cold night nothing is cosier than 
a room with a samovar. Vicomte Eugéne 
Melchior de Vogiié, who knew his Russia 
of the late nineteenth century, wrote that a 
typical supper in an upper-class Russian 
family was followed by a “long evening 
watch” around a large table over which 
“thrones the samovar.” Ah the samovar! 
exclaimed the Frenchman. In Russia the 
samovar was the same as the fireside in 
the rest of the world, with all the ideas 
and sentiments that the fireside symbolized. 

The Russian had a stove, but no fireside. 
So the Russian had the samovar. “His 
household god is the machine that is always 
boiling and singing, the source of light and 
heat, which pours incessantly during the 
long winter days the comforting drink,” 
rhapsodized de Vogié. 

If the lady of the house did not preside 
at the samovar, her place was taken by a 
poor relation, an old maid of noble birth. 
To quote the poetic Vicomte: “Nymph of 
this brazen fountain, she has put her whole 
soul in it, and all her faculties of thought 
and love; her life has never had any other 
occupation than to calculate the exact 
amount of sugar and boiling water to be 
put in the glasses from morning until 
night.” 

But quite often sugar was—still is—taken 
from the sugar bowl by the tea-drinker him- 
self, the genteel using sugar tongs, the 
lower classes resorting to their fingers. The 
genteel place their sugar into the glass and 
stir it with spoons. Men and women of the 
lower classes put the sugar into their 
mouths, and sip their tea through the sweet 
lumps. These, either as whole lumps, or 
broken into smaller pieces, are usually held 
either between the teeth or, as our American 
chewing tobacco, between the back teeth and 
cheek. After years of such tea-drinking, 
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A RUSSIAN PICNIC 


In this nineteenth century engraving the samovar occupies a conspicuous position as 

it does in the modern photograph on the preceding page. The scene is an island near 

St. Petersburg where the lower classes came on holidays to enjoy the woods and 
their national amusements, 
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one’s teeth are ruined. 


This latter method of drinking tea (as 
distinguished from putting sugar into your 
glass) is known as v prikusku, meaing “by 
biting,” that is, by biting the sugar with 
one’s teeth into pieces prior to putting such 
pieces into one’s mouth. | remember that 
during the revolution and civil war in Rus- 
sia, when sugar as well as tea was scarce, 
the country’s wits said that a new way of 
drinking tea was evolved, namely v prigli- 


Cake and tea 
stalls like that 
depicted at the 
left were pop- 
ular in all 
Russian cities 
during the 
{nineteenth cen- 
tury. 


In old Russia Hi 
the samovar 
was a_ house- 
hold god, al-§ 
ways boiling 
and singing 
and giving 
forth heat and 
light inces- 
santly during 
long winter\ 

days. 
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adku, meaning “‘by looking.” That is, a ra 
piece of sugar—if one was at all available- 
was suspended from a chandelier by a strit 
over the tea-table, and everyone preseé: 
looked at it while sipping his and her tea. 
The hot glass is something fearful 
touch as you drink tea d la Russe, but it 
amazing how even children can handle - 
The genteel, it is true, sometimes resort 
podstakanniki, or such glass-holders as a 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Christmas in the Clouds 


by Eva Griffith Harrington 


SIXTY-THREE miles east from Portland, 
Oregon, and six thousand feet straight up, 
there is offered to the youn§* in heart a 
story-book Christmas. There, clinging to 
the open face of a glacial mountain peak 
and half-buried in twenty feet of snow, lies 
imberline Lodge. The Lodge is a com- 
pletely comfortably hotél in any season but 
at Christmastime it becomes “Merry Christ- 
nas” to a hundred guests snowed-up in the 
jolliest Dickens manner, with great fires, 
carols, candlelight and goodfellowship. 


‘Thirty green Christmases in a row had 
added up to enough and- too much for 
January’ s child. On the morning of Decem- 


Photographs by Ray Atkeson 


TIMBERLINE LODGE 


Timberline Lodge is located at 
an altitude of six thousand feet 
on the side of Mount Hood in 
the midst of one of the most 
beautiful winter sports regions 
in the west. The lodge was built 
during the depression years as 
a government enterprise. 


ber twenty-fourth, I boarded the 
sky bus. 
Less than three hours later, the 
‘bus stopped in a world of white- 
ness and brightness so intense 
that it smote the eyes. We had 
climbed to the brow of Mount 
Hood whose proud head looks 
down upon the Cascade Range from a height 
of more than eleven thousand feet. We had 
pushed up through hushed forests deep in 
snow, and on and up through thinning tim- 
ber into the open. A young man from 
Kentucky was puzzled. “What are the yel- 
low poles for?” he asked the driver. ‘Road 
finders,” said the driver. It seemed odd to 
the Kentuckian that a road could become 
so lost under snow that twenty-foot poles 
would be required to locate it. At the timber 
line, we came upon the Lodge. Beyond, all 
was ice and snow. 


It was noon when I arrived, umbrella in 


_hand. On the Pacific slope above 43° lati- 


tude, an umbrella grows to one, bone and 
sinew. The bus passengers were dropped 
beside a tunnel-like opening in a snowdrift. 
It was the entrance to the Lodge. A rock- 
walled passage led to a cavernous ski lounge 
that might have been hollowed from the 
heart of an impossible Walt Disney pine 
root, so heavy and hand-wrought the con- 
struction. The place was lighted by three 
log fires blazing in an hexagonal stone 
chimney that climbed ninety feet to the 
roof. The flagstones were wet with happy 
snows melting from skiers who stop there 
for food, rest and repairs. In half an hour, 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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THE BRIDESMAID’S DINNER,. 1904 


EASTER PARADE, 1897 


TIMES SQUARE, 1901 


The Times building which was to give 
its name to this famous section of 
New York was not erected until two 
years after this picture was taken. 
The Times Square district in 1901 
was just beginning to become New 
York’s theatrical section. 


FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, 1896 


The Fifth Avenue Hotel which faced 
Madison Square at Fifth Avenue and 
Twenty-third Street was the center 
of the city’s political and social life 
during the “Giided Age.” When it 
was completed in 1859 it was called 
*Eno’s Folly” because people doubted 
a hotel so far up town could succeed. 
At the time this picture was taken 
~ Madison Square was at the heigth of 
its glory as the center of New York’s 
social life. The “Four Hundred” dined 
and danced at the old Delmonico’s and 
the brownstone mansions of the 
aristocracy faced the Square. 
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New York At 
The Turn Of The 
Century 


Photographs courtesy of the Museum of the City of New York 


\ HE pictures reproduced here were taken a half 
century or more ago by one of America’s pioneer news 
photographers—Percy G. Byron. He worked at his pro- 
fession for sixty-four years and the pictures he left of 
old New York are a priceless historical record of the 
city as it was before the spectacular change of compara- 
tively recent years took place. “ 


THE PLAZA, 1895 


In this photograph we look toward that part of the Plaza and Fifth Avenue 
now dominated by the Pulitzer Memorial Fountain. At the right is seen a part 
of the Vanderbilt mansion long since demolished to make way for one of the 
many lofty office buildings that dominate this section of New York. The now 
forgotten name of this square was the Grand Army Plaza and it was designed 
as a formalized entrance to Central Park. The Saint Guadens statue of General 
Sherman that now looks down on the turbulent traffic of Fifty-ninth Street 
was erected in 19038. 


A FASHIONABLE BARBER SHOP IN 1903 


In the smart barber shops of this period the patron’s individual shaying mugs 
were neatly arranged in special cases. Within easy reach of each barber were 
pomades, unguents, tonics, hair restorers, skin invigorators and many other 
miraculous preparations concocted to augument masculine charm. Female 
manicurists were employed only in the most fashionable shops. 


SRAM AB MANS 


CENTRAL PARK, 1895 


Bx? es CONEY ISLAND, 1896 


In 1896 Coney Island: was already on the way to become the 


gigantic amusement park it is today. Its first scenic railroad 
‘was one of the wonders of that time. Scarcely less spectacular 
were the roller coaster, the Ferris Wheel and Luna Park. 


we 


The construction of Central Park was begun in 1857 in a section 
on the outskirts of the city that afforded pasturage to the goats 
and pigs belonging to. squatter families. When this picture was 
taken the Park had become one of the city’s proudest possessions. 
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MeGraw from Three Lions 


THE COFFEE CAPITAL 
OF THE WORLD 


Sao Paulo is growing more 
rapidly than any city in the world 
and is probably destined to be- 
come the greatest metropolis in 
South America. At the right is 
the financial district with the 
palms and bright flowers of the 
Praca Ramos in the foreground. 
Above is the coffee exchange in 
the heart of the older part of the 
city. 


Earl Leaf from Guillumette 


HIGH IN THE mountains above the bustling coffee port of Santos 
is located Sao Paulo, a city whose towering skyscrapers and rapidly- 
expanding industries make it the Chicago of South America. 

Sao Paulo, the second largest city in Brazil and the third largest 


in all Latin America, has grown almost overnight—and is still 

growing. In 1939, the city was expanding more rapidly than any 

, other city in the world with the possible exception of Moscow. In 

ah if : 1860, its population was a meagre 70,000—by 1940, it had jumped 

PAZL 4 th O to over 1,300,000 and now it has been estimated at close to 2,000,000. 

Gf The city has also the biggest railway center in all of South 

America and its rail links stretch all over the continent to important 

Rg ports in neighboring countries, allowing a steady flow for its manu- 

tf, [ factured goods to all parts of the world. To estimate the vast 

Z Utube wealth of the great city, one has only to realize that Sao’ Paulo 

contributes over fifty percent of Brazil’s total exports, fifty percent 

by Arthur R. Pastore, Jr. of the country’s textile production and fifty percent of the national 
. income. 
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Instead of finding a smoky, black city, 
as one might expect in an industrial center, 
one is surprised to find a well-designed 
metropolis with wide avenues, allowing for 
ample flow of traffic, beautiful parks and 
recreational areas, over which look down 
some of the tallest office and apartment 
buildings in South America. Everywhere 
there is bustling activity. New modern 
buildings are shooting up all over and there 
is constant improvement going on all the 
time. Any building that is over twenty years 
old seems to have outlived its usefulness 
and it is not surprising to see construction 
‘workers tearing down what looks to be an 
up-to-date structure in order to put up 
another office building over twenty stories 
high. In fact, all of Sao Paulo is something 
_of a modern architect’s dream. As one looks 
down the broad avenue of the Viaduto do 
Cha, in the heart of the city, and sees the 
futuristic pattern of a city of concrete and 
glass that lacks no up-to-date convenience, 
one almost gets the impression that he is 
looking at Chicago, Detroit or Los Angeles 
—or any one of a dozen modern American 
cities. 

Despite its energetic spirit of business 
enterprise Sao Paulo is a gracious and 
hospitable city and its people are kind and 
helpful. Should you ask some one street 
directions in Sao Paulo, he will stop what- 
ever he is doing at the moment and give you 
detailed instructions on how to get to your 
destination in the quickest possible time. In 
fact, he may even draw you a map to make 
sure you won’t lose your way in the heavy 
traffic. Or what is even more likely, he will 
probably accompany you to your destination, 

shaking off all your protests with a smiling: 


“But I’m going there myself—it’s not even 
out of may way.” 

Typical of many residents of Sao Paulo 
is Victor Gonsalves, owner of a growing 
small business enterprise. Gonsalves lives 
comfortably with his wife and family in a 
skyscraper apartment. His children attend a 
progressive school as modern as any in 
America. He drives to his plant each morn- 
ing in a shiny, new Chevrolet sedan. His 
home is filled with many gadgets that make 
modern living easier. Frigidaire, automatic 
record-changer phonograph, the latest books 
and magazines in three languages, deep- 
freezer, washing machine—these and many 
other modern inventions contribute to his 
domestic comfort. Even the furniture is 
severely modern and functional in every 
way. There is nothing old-fashioned in 
either his furnishings or his thinking. 

“We are not far behind America in liv- 
ing,’ Gonsalves says with conviction. 
“With our production mounting every day, 
it will not be long before we are up to you 
in that respect. Of course, even in Sao 
Paulo we cannot claim to have everything. 
We have no television sets and it may take 
time—perhaps several years—before we do. 
But there are very few other modern things 
we lack today.” 

The Sao Paulo business man puts in a 
busy day of appointments and has no time 
to take a two-hour lunch or a sesta in the 
afternoon. He is much too busy for that. 
Not only does he move swiftly around his 
fast-paced city, but distances never hamper 
him. He frequently dashes down to Rio 
for a quick business deal just as a commuter 
hops a train for the big city. And he 
frequently may be found spending half his 


IN THE BUSINESS SECTION 


Though Sao Paulo possesses many industries its prosperity is insolubly linked with 
coffee and cotton, the two great crops of the rich agricultural region in which it is 
located. 7 


European 


Charles Perry Weimer from Three Lions 


The Martinelli building, twenty-five 

stories high, along with the Bank of 

the State of Sao Paulo, dominates the 
commercial center of the city. 


day in Santos, closing his business affairs. 

Even the newsboys in Sao Paulo are 
wideawake and have a sharp business eye, 
As they shout their headlines out in Portu- 
gese, they watch customers closely. If they 
spot you as American or English, they'll 
hawk their papers to you with a few words 
of English, or German, or Spanish—or 
anyone of a dozen languages. For Sao 
Paulo’s people being a cosmopolitan lot, 
speak a babel of foreign tongues. The news- 
boys recognize this fact and make it part of 
their high-pressure salesmanship. 

When visitors exclaim at the startling 
modern aspect of the whole city, Paulistas 
will readily admit that it all happened over- 
night. “In fact,” they tell you,“only yester- 
day most of these buildings were only in 
the architects’ heads. Today we are building 
them as fast as we possibly can. The future 
is unlimited.” 

The politeness of the typical Paulista is 
evident even as he waits patiently in the 
crowded downtown district for a bus. Long, 
orderly lines form at the bus stop and no 
one would think of crowding to get in the 
bus first. Everyone waits his turn, even if 
it takes an hour or more. If a Paulista hap- 
pens to bump into you on one of the older 
streets, where only pedestrian traffic is per- 
mitted, he will apologize profusely and make 
sure that you are unhurt before he continues 
on his way, hurrying as before. 

The Hospital do Clinicas, Sado Paulo’s 
modern medical centér is completely up to 
date and gleaming white and clean. Paulistas 
are proud of it and are sure of the finest 
medical care to be found almost anywhere 
because of its trained staff of experts and 
technicians. Even Mooca and Braz, Sao 
Paulo’s two big factory districts, are en- 
tirely modern and clean and rival many 
American factory plants. 

As Sao Paulo’s industries expand, new 
horizons are being opened to Brazil’s 
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workers. An example of what is being done 
for labor welfare is the new social program 
recently instituted by the Jafet Plant, one of 
the city’s large industrial factories. Housing 
blocks for its workers at low-cost rents, 
baby-farms, medical dispensaries, lunch- 
rooms, libraries, recreation centers and big 
market centers were all built within the 
space of a few years so that every modern 
convenience would be put at the disposal of 
the employees. Other big plants are also 
following’ this pattern, so that Sao Paulo’s 
industrial output will be aimed at even 
higher production on a mass production 
basis, without forgetting the living standard 
of its workers. 

The government also has done much to 
help Sao Paulo’s growing pains. Through 
government financing, Sao Paulo now has 
the lead over all other Latin American cities 
in the production of electric power. As long 
ago as 1925, the city realized the great need 
for low-cost power, so that a vast hydro- 
electric power project was begun. All the 
rivers of the Sao Paulo Plateau had their 
courses reversed through modern engineer- 
ing methods and by the use of a network 


of canals and huge pumps, the water was 
diverted to large lakes, flowing toward the 
sea. Dropping through large tubes which 
stretch along the mountains, the water falls 
vertically 720 meters, producing an annual 
output of 600,000 horse power. This is 
enough to provide ample electric power for 
industrial use as well as to take care of the 
requirements for the complete electrification 
of Sao Paulo’s main railway lines. If it is 
needed, the hydroelectric plant can be step- 
ped up to produce as much as two-million 
horsepower. The city planners had enough 
foresight to look into the future and see 
that at the rate that Sao Paulo’s industry 
was growing, additional supplies would be 
needed in future years. 

To get some idea of the fast rate of ex- 
pansion, one has only to realize that last 
year alone over 14,000 new buildings were 
erected in the city—which accounts for the 
amazing figure of five completed buildings 
finished each working hour. 

Outside of the commercial downtown dis- 
trict, Sao Paulo can boast of fine.city plan- 
ning through its three well-designed resi- 
dential areas, the Jardin America, Jardin 


TRAFFIC LANES FOR A MODERN CITY 
A window high in the Sao Paulo Hotel offers a superb view of the mountains and the 
surrounding countryside. In the foreground is the five way traffic highway which 
leads through double tunnels to the outskirts of the city. 
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Opera and ballet in Sao Paulo are 

state-supported. The ballet school is 

attended by about four hundred stu- 
dents who receive free tuition. 


Europa and Jardin Paulista, which for their 
beauty and layout rank as excellent examples 
of careful residential housing, allowing 
ample room for sunlight and fresh air as 
well as modern recreational areas and park 
facilities. 

The average Paulista is justly proud of 
his remarkable city. He fairly glows when 
he talks of the new municipal library which 
is twenty stories high. He points with pride 
to the Theatre Municipale, where the finest 
operas attracting artists of world-wide fame 
are presented to packed houses. He does not 
stop to idle long over his cafezinho, or 
thimble-full cup of strong, black Brazilian 
coffee. He is more often seen hustling along 
the traffic-packed main street, which is a 
marvel of modern engineering, being con- 
structed in three levels. 

The Paulista is proud, too, of his good 
transportation system. A modern bus will 
whisk him to Santos, seventy-five kilo- 
meters away, over a newly-built mountain 
road in little more than an hour’s time and, 
the fare is only thirty cruzerios, or less than 
a dollar at the present rate of exchange. 
Buses leave for the seaport every fifteen 
minutes and there is no crowding either, for 
all seats are reserved. If he cares to reach 
Santos by train, the rail line that has been 
built over the mountain peaks will get him 
there in about the same time. If he cares 
to fly to Rio, as he frequently does for busi- 
ness reasons, he can take a plane from the 
new airport and arrive in an hour’s time. 
In fact, there are few points on the South 
American continent that the Paulista can- 
not get to in a hurry by the fastest possible 
means. 

The Paulista is so interested in getting 
ahead that bookstores frequently sell out 
technical books on accounting and business 
methods while popular novels remain on 
the shelf. Newstands offer a wide assort- 
ment of magazines and newspapers in a 
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| Like most South Americans Paulistos 
love the patio. These girls are seated 
in the patio of the fashionable Colony 
Club in the exclusive Brooklyn section 

of the city. 


dozen languages from all parts of the world, 
for Sao Paulo’s man in the street likes to 
keep abreast of world affairs. 

A great deal of Sao Paulo’s business re- 
volves around coffee, Brazil’s chief export. 
For out of Santos, the largest coffee port in 
the world, is shipped yearly a major portion 
of the world’s supply of this commodity, In 
fact, in Santos and Sao Paulo coffee men 
take their business very seriously. The 
Bolsa Oficial do Cafe, or Coffee Exchange, 
located in the heart of the old Portugese 
port of Santos is a dignified place of busi- 
ness. Its furnishings range from marble 
fixings and imported Spanish furniture to 
elaborate stained glass windows. All busi- 
ness is conducted with dignity and there is 
little excitement even in the heaviest trading 
sessions. 

One of the most unusual features of the 
city is the world famous Snake Fart, which 
is known as the Butantan Institute. Founded 
by the noted Brazilian scientist, Dr. Vital 
Brazil, the Institute is perhaps the only one 


of its kind to be found anywhere in the 


world. For many years, it has been the 
center of experimentation and improvement 
of anti-toxins and serums for all types of 
snake bites. Taking in an area of over one 
thousand acres of grounds, are laboratories, 
scientific buildings and schools and mu- 
seums, all devoted to the study of snakes. 
Here, also, canbe found thousands of 
snakes of all varieties which are used for 
experiments. The snakes are-enclosed in 
small huts made of concrete, but many are 
permitted to roam loose over the grounds 
under the watchful eyes of experienced 
keepers. sc} 
_ Another big research institute, typical of 
many that are to be found in this progres- 
sive city, is the Technological Institute of 
Sao Paulo, which in recent years has con- 
tributed much to the world’s knowledge of 
Brazilian forests. The Institute has classi- 
fied more than 1,000 different varieties of 
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Brazilian woods, which are located in the 
three principal forest areas of Brazil’s vast 
interior, the Amazonian rain-forest, the Rio 
Doce woodlands and the Southern Brazilian 
forests. Training courses have been set up 
to prepare skilled workmen, who specialize 
in handling modern wood techniques. 
Special laboratories have been founded to 
study the Manufacture of veneers and ply- 
woods to add to the growing industry. 

Everything in Sao Paulo goes on at a 
rapid pace. Even the elevators in the office 
buildings move faster than any other eleva- 
tors. In the Estado do Sao Paulo Bank 
Building, one of the city’s towering struc- 
tures, the elevators move quicker than those 
in New York’s Empire State Building. The 
city’s shiny new subway system, built under 
recently widened streets, is completely up- 
to-date and the last word in modernity. It’s 
amazing to think that all this has really been 
accomplished in the last ten or twenty years 
at most. : 

The ideal, Spring-like climate which 
usually prevails all year round in the higher 
mountain regions, has also added greatly 
to the rate of industrial growth, for it is in 
direct contrast to Brazil’s ordinary semi- 


tropical humidity which can be found in 
lowland areas, particularly around Rio. Sao 
Paulo also has the unique distinction of 
being the only city in the world with over 
one-million inhabitants, which is situated 
at more than 2,400 feet above sea level. For 
that reason, it had to have a good trans- 
portation facilities to link it to other South 
American cities, or it might have become 
an isolated community lost in the moun- 
tains. 

To see how really large Sao Paulo has 
become, one has only to consider that the 
city has 586 square miles, which is more 
that the 451 of our own Los Angeles, which 
many people considered the city with the 
longest city limits of any in the world. 
Also, the State of Sao Paulo is bigger than 
all of New England with the State of 
Pennsylvania thrown in. 

Sao Paulo more than any other city shows 
the spirt of a modern Brazil that is looking 
to the future. With its growing industries, 
its increasing population, its great flow of 
international commerce and its rich agri- 
cultural output, Sao Paulo is rapidly out- 
distancing all other Latin American cities. 
It deserves the title “City of Tomorrow.” 


_ SAO PAULO AT NIGHT 5 
High powered electric lamps illuminate the streets of Sao Paulo at night. The city 
derives its abundant power from one of the world’s greatest hydraulic developments 
which is capable of supplying more than three times the amount of energy now 
consumed by the city’s many factories. 
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LET’S LOOK AT SHARKS 


by Capt. William E. Young as told to Edward Frank Allen 


APTAIN Wiliam E. Young, a shark hunter from ea 
youth, knows this undersea desperado as no other man does. | 
is author of the book “Shark! Shark!” which is regarded as a clas 
on the subject. He and Mr. Allen, a former editor of Travel, are 


work on a new shark book that will bring the subject wp to de 


ABOARD THE SHARK-BOAT 


This big-mouthed, razor-toothed bully of the sea has met his 
comeuppance on the iron hook that he tried unsuccessfully to 
swallow. He was one of hundreds that have been caught from 
the shark-boat Mako, a diesel-engined unit of the fleet operated 
commercially by the Borden Company. 
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LET’S LOOK AT the shark from his incep- 
tion or, if you prefer, his conception. Start- 
ing at the beginning, there is, there 
must be, romance of a sort. Boy meets 
girl, and that sort of thing. More sharks. 
It isn’t quite that simple, however. 


Somewhere along in the process of 
evolution, Nature got her wires crossed and 
produced some animal life that has proved 
difficult of classification. It’s a wonder it 
didn’t happen more often. Fishes, for in- 
stance, laid eggs and by a quaint and in- 
comprehensible method of fertilization 
brought forth young. But there were some 
rugged individualists among them who 
varied their method; they became, for one 
reason or another, viviparous, and their 
young emerged from the mother alive and 
kicking instead of as eggs that had to be 
hatched. 


_ Sharks are definitely fish, but they mate 
as most mammals do. Unlike the usual fish 

rocedure, however, fertilization is accom- 
plished in much the same manner whether 
the sharks are viviparous or ovoviparous— 
and thére are both varieties. The little dog- 
shark lays square ege’s and there is a tentacle 
on each corner of it by which the egg 
attaches itself to a rock or a strand of kelp 
or some other convenient anchor until hatch- 
ing takes place. 

According to their kind—and there are 
thirty or forty varieties—sharks either 
spawn or whelp. In the latter case they turn 
out prodigious litters of young, so far as 
I have been able to learn, the record is 
sixty, but I have personally seen as many 
as forty-two taken from one captured fe- 
male. ; 

Sharks are born with an appetite. Energy 
too. Day-old pups will go for a baited hook. 
A whelp that I had just released from its 
mother jumped past me and leaped over the 
foot-high scuppers to freedom. 


There is hardly any ocean area in the 


‘The shark is swung aboard by a power winch and i: : 
even-hundred pound carease, one quarter of which is a vitam 
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world where sharks are not to be found. I 
have caught them in Hawaii, Australia, 
French Somaliland, Florida, Massachusetts, 
and the West Indies. They are found in 
the Polar Regions and within shooting dis- 
tance of New York City. Only the other 
day the newspapers carried a scarehead 
story of sharks being seen within a dozen 
miles of City Hall. 

Not long ago I was introduced to a metro- 
politan group as a shark-hunter and one of 
the men said, “Oh yes, sharks. Quite.” He 
seemed just a bit patronizing. I said, “So 
you have caught sharks?” 


He admitted that he had. It was, he went 
on to say, in Barnegat Bay, New Jersey. 
Then 1 began to get the picture. I knew 
just the kind of party it was. The skipper 
of the boat baited the hooks, took the fish 
off, and did practically everything else but 
wipe the passengers’ noses. He also decided 
what was worth saving. Every-so often he 
would throw a fish back, but first he would 
turn up its nose with the heel of his cal- 
loused hand. 

These were dog-fish, a foot-long counter- 
part of the awe-inspiring sea-monsters that 
I have been talking about. So my little 
friend was right in claiming that he had 
caught sharks. He explained why the skip- 
pers had turned up their noses before he 
threw them back; dog-fish were a nuisance, 
and the nose treatment killed them. Which 
was only partly right. Turning up the nose 
cartilage made it impossible for the dog-fish 
to swim downward to the deeper water 
where their food lay, and consequently they 
slowly starved to death or were easy prey 
for larger fish. They were in a predicament 
similar to that of a submarine with its diving 
rudder jammed upward. 


Between this miniature and the Whale 
Shark is a long jump; from less than a foot 
to a reputed sixty feet. Laid in front of 
three average New York houses, it would 


processed, 


prevent entrance into any of them. The 
‘smallest specimen ever actually measured 
was six feet long, and the largest stretched 
out for forty-five feet. An estimate made of 
one measuring thirty-eight feet was 26,600 
pounds, which, if you ask me, is a lot of 
shark, 


Such a behemoth of the shark family 
ought by right to be a fearsome creature, 
but its reputation does not include any data 
that would tend to make it awesome to 
human beings. Still, an eighteen-foot speci- 
men showed a total of three-thousand six- 
hundred teeth in both upper and lower jaws; 
no doubt larger ones had more. This variety 
basks sluggishly in tropical oceans; and is 
stupid enough to get itself rammed occasion- 
ally by a steamer. Although it is most numer- 
ous off the west coast of Mexico and among 
the Philippine Islands, it may be expected 
in almost any sea. An occasional stray has 
even been known to head up to the vicinity 
of New York. 


If you had never seen a shark before, you 
could identify the Hammerhead at first 
sight. Its head looks exactly like a ham- 
mer, a double-ended hammer, except that 
hammers don’t have eyes at their striking 
points. For real usefulness, it takes a place 
well up in front, for it has probably the 
most valuable liver of the whole species. 
The oil this organ yields is higher in vita- 
min A content than that of any other shark. 
The Borden Company discovered this, and 
they have a fleet of shark-fishing boats out 
all the time to take advantage of this fact. 


Varying somewhat with the season and 
the species, the shark has a liver that weighs 
about. one quarter as much as the entire 
body and ordinarily yields up to about six- 
teen or seventeen quarts of oil, a whole- 
some, vitamin-loaded product whose deriva- 
tives you have probably taken in some form. 
The vitamins go into pharmaceuticals, feed 
for poultry and livestock, and even into 
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if he has any fight left in him it is removed by a smart blow on the snout. His 
in-loaded liver, is stowed with others for removal to the plant where it is 


oleomargarine to bring the vitamin A up 
to the required standard. 

Forget your natural prejudices and be- 
lieve me when I say that sharks’ liver is a 
wholesome, natural product. I have seen 
men eat it raw, even when other food was 
available. As to its medicinal qualities, other 
than its vitamin content, we gave several 
hundred gallons of the oil to native children 
of Tortola and St. Thomas, in the West 
Indies, to combat an epidemic of whooping 
cough. They got better, too; at least most 
of them did. And it also appeared to give 
relief to those suffering from tuberculosis. 

The cry of “Shark! Shark!” has prob- 
ably struck terror to more people than any 
other warning of the sea, but while there 
isn’t a doubt in the world that people have 
met death from them, it is my considered 
opinion that peril from sharks has been 
very much exaggerated. He.is not neces- 
sarily a man-eater; there are only four or 
five varieties that actually have this reputa- 
tion among those who know their sharks. 
The common pickerel is not a man-eater 
either, but he has sharp teeth. 

It was at Big Pine Key, Florida, that I 
revised my opinion that sharks were not 
cannibalistic. One morning my assistant and 
I were skinning sharks and getting the 
hides ready for shipment. There was a 
twelve-foot Brown shark among the catch, 
and, since I] was always curious about the 
beasts’ innards, I slit open the stomach wall. 


I was somewhat surprised when I dis- 


Taking aboard a Hammerhead Shark, one of the varieties that 
isn’t to be trusted with humans. Its eyes are located on the ends 


of the hammer. 
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covered the round end of a bone. This 


didn’t check with what I knew of shark_ 


anatomy, so I cut further and found that 
flesh was attached to the bone. I continued 
my research. You may imagine the horror 
that a hard-bitten shark hunter felt when he 
drew out a human arm with the right hand 
still attached. 

I was sick, in every sense of the word. 

Of course we checked with the authori- 
ties, and the whole grisly story came out: 
an airplane down only a few miles north of 
Havana, Cuba, and killer sharks lying in 
wait for the garbage disposal from the 
Cuban capital. The newspapers carried the 
details, but they said not a word of the 
shark-crazed man my brother and I rescued 
at Santa Catalina Island, off the coast of 
southern California. 


We were heading our boat toward the 
dock when we heard shrieks of agony from 
a swimmer. We put about immediately and 
raced toward him. Reaching the victim in 
time, we pulled him aboard with difficulty. 
He had gotten himself tangled up in a 
kelp bed and was sure that he was being 
eaten by sharks. We rescued the panic- 
stricken man and, with the proper amount 
of sympathy, got him straightened out. Then 
we put him ashore with a whole skin. He 
was grateful, all right, for being saved from 
a horrible death. He looked us up the next 
day and offered us a reward. It was a one- 
dollar bill. 

The Mackerel Shark, 


commonly called 


This is part of a day’s haul. The commercial fishermen bring |, 
in as many as sixty sharks at the end of the day, aggregating 


the Mako, is interesting for at least two 
reasons: it is the only one of the shark 
family that will go after fast-moving bait 
and can be taken by a rod and reel; and 
as a food fish ranks with the very best. He 
is challenge enough for any sportsman, and 
getting one on your line can provide plenty 
of excitement, as these active, brawny fish 


reach a length of twelve feet and a weight — 


of several hundred pounds. As it leaps 
clear of the water it shows its glintiag 
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silvery coat, and when it is hooked it twists ~ 


and “sunfishes” with all the energy of an 
untamed bronco but with infinitely more 
grace. The Mako is a challenge to the skill 
and endurance of any rod-and-reel fisher- 
man and an inspiration to anyone who ap- 
preciates beauty with his sport. That per- 
fectly streamlined body makes the sleekest 
modern automobile look like a lame dodo 
in comparison. 


Another variety of the Mako is the Great 
White Shark, a bad actor that has a top 
recorded length of thirty-six feet. A twenty- 
one foot specimen was found to weigh 
seven-thousand pounds. It has been called 
the most voracious of fishes, and goes after 
sea turtles, other sharks, seals, and most 
any other prey that comes its way. It has 
been known to attack small boats and human 
beings. 


very good to eat. Also like many sharks, 


it is found chiefly in the warmer latitudes | 


but occasionaly it wanders north as far as 
(Continued on Page 33) 


several tons. 


Like other Mackerel Sharks, it is 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETIN 


OQ BIECTS : to create and promote interest in travel 
and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 


tion on travel and secure concessions 


DISCOUNTS FOR CLUB MEMBERS 


Weare in the process of making contracts 
with hotels and shops to grant discounts. 
This has not as yet been completed. Just as 
soon as afrangements are completed an 
Official Hotel and Shop Bulletin will be 
issued. In the meantime we are listing below 
the names of hotels and shops granting a 

~discount. Members are not to mention their 
membership at these places, but merely to 
— secure a receipted bill and send it to the 
Club. 


“ARIZONA 


i mL itehineld Parl oo The Wigwam 
PuesGan os os El Conquistador Hotel 
MECC CT ncaa tan ae Rancho de las Lomas 

ARKANSAS 

Weecle tain cee Seville Hotel 
Maliyentgecets ek ee Barlow Hotel 

CALIFORNIA 
Bie pears tales 0 Lagonita Lodge 
Gobb pees jt Forest Lake Resort 

(Lake County) 
Camibiiabei ei. Cambria Pines Lodge 
SUL argh AT et Culver Hotel 
Hollywood 100 208 Las Palmas Hotel 
JRE Lohse Iie meee Ce a Hotel President 
Pasonkoples: isi Paso Robles Inn 
Palapoprines 2.5.6. Del Tahquitz Hotel 
Red dang t 2... Golden Eagle Hotel 
Satie l fanciscOys-.<. 8... Hotel Californian 

Northwest Corner Taylor and O’Farrell 
ORT. 7 els ee Re Toyon Lodge 

(Santa Clara County) 

COLORADO 

Po Poreeorgan 22... Wyocolo Hotel 
Redstone sss i er The Redstone Inn 
Rise! 27? 2 Hamilton Hotel 

DELAWARE 
Milford 222.22). >-=-—-Hotel’ Windsor 
ea rengiaeee ee Hotel Sussex 

FLORIDA 

“Clearwater ......... Clearwater Beach Hotel 

IGEN eh.) sr Hotel Katherine 

Poe OulnenCeml: See Fort Pierce Hotel 
LSC ee Overseas Hotel 

RivdielanG = Lakeland Terrace Hotel 


Miami Springs ....Miami Airways Hotel 
Panama City ........Edgewater Gulf Beach 


Apartments 
beisatery idarbor j.....)_.. De Soto Hotel. and 
Health Resort 
St. Augustine—.........Casa Marina-Hotel 
St. Augustine ........ Hotel Ponce de Leon 
So oC The Mira-Mar Hotel 
Sag ES) The Hotel Hillsboro 
GEORGIA 
PAveedt es) ......sheraton Bon Air 
mE HOMPaStOn 2 yao}... Upson Hotel 
ALLINOIS 
2 Gentralia 52: Bae aS the ee, Hotel Hayes 
SAS TCS ae Brevoort Hotel 
_. Madison East of La Salle 
20g) oR a The Grandeur 
Sere, Granville Ave. at Winthrop é, 
@- etoopeston’ 281. .1......:The Cragg Hotel 
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for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, 
the development of our National Parks and play- 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
Dr. Edgar J. Fisher 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 


ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
Lucient S. Kirtland 
Carveth Wells 


TRANSPORTATION 
Harry A. Franck 
Sidney Clark 


AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND 
Harry N. Holmes 


Club Headquarters: 115 W. 45th St., N. Y. 19 


INDIANA 

French Lick ..French Lick Springs Hotel 
IOWA 

@ OW Otek eee Se Inn Hotel 
KANSAS 

Gow lage he. ee Hotel Watters 

Nieodeshian 2.2 -.s kee OR: - Hotel Kelley 
KENTUCKY 

Beene as... eee Soaper Hotel 
MAINE 

Boothbay Harbor ........ Sprucewold Lodge 

RDS yo et ieee ces -.s eee Hancock House 

Kennebunkport ..:2222.-.28 Old Fort Inn 

©ld=Orchard- Beach =22.: Lafayette Hotel 

Sauipelesistand: ..2 20 ees Squirrel Inn 

Winthrop ........ Martha Washington Inn 
MARYLAND 

Creo oe a... : ee Cambridge Hotel 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Comcordnue a sis. see het Colonial Inn 

HAS arLOwiin, sce.--2eeees Harborside Inn 


Greenville Junction -Squaw Mountain Inn 
(On Moosehead Lake) 


Monument Beach. -:.........- Hotel Norcross 
On Buzzards Bay, Cape Cod 

North Scituate Beach 2... Chiff Hotel 

INO ree rUCO) -.- 2. The Highland House 

ete ncaa, a. =. ears Nichewaug Inn 

Pigeon Cove ......----.4:2- The Hotel Edward 

WWalllvatmstowim =... ste Williams Inn 
MINNESOTA 

WW cll latetcsenenan aon | as Forestview Lodge 
MISSOURI 
SS ARCO I et 5 <hr a meee Pennant Hotel 

SITS hii ee ee Hotel Saline 

AAV 2G) sbi YOAUGy nial eee yee. < A Du-Kum-Inn 
MONTANA 

Vea ag: oeeeemee e5 2 Great Northern Hotel 

ANAS ai ea) a ieee ee a oe ee Palm Hotel 

NWWiolis@recku ae) Sas Wolf Creek Hotel 
NEBRASKA 

Nice le laties zen. ist ee Hotel Pawnee 
NEVADA 

TRON COCK ee. eS oaeae e Pershing Hotel 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

CAG 01S ee Maplehurst Inn 

BNR MaI Yi sooo. ce-s ize! ee Lakewood Manor 

North Conway -....2.-2.--.- Eastern Slope Inn 
NEW JERSEY 

(eanertie EON Gn! ss... ee Green Pond Hotel 

Soraervalleme sn. ..0:feee on. Somerville Inn 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the people of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


NEW MEXICO 
Gallltipy eee ee Hotel El Rancho 


PasmErtices: gente. spare ou. Amador Hotel 
NEW YORK 
Brooklyn sot s.c a cees The Hotel Bossert 
Montague and Hicks Sts. 
Catskalll elas The New Saulpaugh Hotel 
Chautauqua "22. = The St. Elmo Hotel 
Co palkes all! cte meee) eee eee Taconic Inn 
Kyserike, Ulster Co. ....Dreamland Farm 
Mle ayavalllloree eae Hotel William Peacock 
Wakes Pla cichr aeyenemcscaneervtes Hotel Marcy 


New York City..The Prince George Hotel 
14 East 28th St. 


Rochester (ress = eee The Powers Hotel 
Slicer Jisletevclys 2 eee Chequit Inn 
Wiaterto wales ae The Hotel Woodruff 
NORTH CAROLINA 
PND erCeGris = eee cumaetees Lloyd Hall Hotel 
Plat ROck esse ames .....Woodfields Inn 
Vibe Oleg yarn eon eat Ch abe Hotel Regal 
Ain cop een eee ems | Pine Crest Inn 
AVErisio ree Sete Rie pect a Ty Charmella Hotel 
OHIO 
(GedartP ontmeeerts eee ee Hotel Breakers 
USA yer cruel Be maa eae fo, Ue ee Dover Hotel 
Goins See Broadway Inn Hotel 
BIST Nic case ee, ene ee Lillis Hotel 
OKLAHOMA 
Claremores= se). x Hotel Will Rogers 
OREGON 
UsWa) 6 eveat0) | eam eesee eae eee Welcome Hotel 
BaVOGEat) ve-see ree so ees Bay Ocean Hotel 
Gearhart. .seeeees Hotel Gearhart and 
Ocean House 
McCredie Springs -.-.2.-.. McCredie Hot 


Mineral Springs Resort 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Garbondalec. ee Hotel Chellino 
Miuthintowis. 5 == Hotel Park Plaza 
IN OT this asthe owen eee Hotel Concord 
Rochester -=..-— The Penn-Beaver Hotel 
Swanthinmone sss sae Strath Haven Inn 
Shankirannock-. = ssa ae Prince Hotel 
NVellsbono sn The Penn-Wells Hotel 
White Haven, -........-..... Split Rock Lodge 


(Lake Harmony in Poconos) 
RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket ....The Roger Williams Hotel 
179 Main Street 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Bakes bute =. en oes Rutland Hotel 

GiratlestOn eee Fort Sumter Hotel 
TENNESSEE 

@larksvilless se eae eee Royal York Hotel 

Morristown c= seer oe Hotel Kingmyer 
CANADA 

Qirebeé =a es ae Normandy Lodge 

(St. Agathes Des Monts, Laurentian Mts.) 

CUBA 

Panera eee eee ee Hotel Nacional de Cuba 

SHOPS 

New York Leather Goods 


NewYork Citives =. Hardy Luggage Inc. 
501 Madison Avenue 

New York City «...........Charles W. Wolf 
22 Cortland Street 
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A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 


Wiel, Expenses Sie 


by Carol Lane 


Travel’s Trip of the Month 


For years I had dreamed of an 
improbable holiday. It was to begin 
and end at my desk in New York. 
It was to fit comfortably inside my 
two week vacation. It was to be done 
on a reasonable budget. And it was 
to include a leisurely and, occasion- 
ally, sumptuous tour of California. 
Last December the dream came 
true, and for two excellent reasons: 
one sentiment; the other common 
sense. On the sentimental side was a 
long-nezglected wish to visit two old 
friends, Jim, a lieutenant colonel sta- 
tioned at Leland Stanford University 
at Palo Alto, and his wife, Lenore. 
On the common sense side, logical 
arguments proyed as strong as senti- 


ment. With airlines scheduling daily 
flights between San Francisco and 
New York, I could close my desk 


Friday night, fly to California Satur- 
day, spend two full weeks with Jim 
and Lenore, and fly east again on the 
third Sunday, reaching New York in 
plenty of time for a good night’s sleep 
before work on Monday morning. 
Touring California would be a cinch. 
Jim and Lenore would provide the 


TRUCKEE 


car, and I would pay half the ex- 
penses. 

As I boarded the plane at eight 
o'clock Saturday morning, the run- 
ways at La Guardia field were glist- 
ening wet, and the east wind driving 
mist in from the Atlantic was chil- 
ling Long Island to its outermost 
suburb. I was glad I had worn a 
wool top coat. But before we crossed 
the Mississippi, the sky had broken. 
All afternoon we streaked through a 
golden sky toward the Pacific, and 
when we landed at five o’clock, the 
San Francisco airport lay bathed in 
sunshine. 

I found Jim and Lenore waiting, 
hatless and coatless. As we got into 
their car, I tossed my coat into the 
back seat. Jim said, “It’s good you 
brought that along. This is top coat 
country—after dark. But I hope you 
didn’t just bring clothes for an East 
Coast Winter. You’re going to spend 
part of this vacation swimming and 
soaking up the sun.” 

I had planned on this trip so long 
that I had worked out a compromise 
wardrobe for California’s varied 
climate—and still packed everything 
into a regular suitcase. The fifty 
thousand miles of traveling I do 
each year on my job as Woman’s 
Travel Director for Shell Oil Comp- 
any has taught me to travel in com- 
fort you must travel light. The ward- 
robe had to be basic yet versatile: 
a black suit-like ensemble that be- 
comes a one-piece dress quite smart 
enough for most evening wear when 
the close-fitting jacket is removed; 
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The mission of Santa Barbara is the finest-of those built in California by 


the Spanish missionaries in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
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This is 


the only mission in which the altar light has not Seen extinguished since it 


was founded 


a gabardine suit ideal for any day- 
time wear and wonderful for driving 
when the jacket is exchanged for a 
wool jersey, a sweater, or a nylon 
blouse—highlighted by a belt and 
accessories; two complete sets of 
lingerie, all nylon for easy launder- 
ing; bathing suit; sun dress, bath- 
robe and slippers; three pairs of ny- 
lons, all the same shade; casual shoes 
for walking and driving; plain black 
pumps; a beret, a sweater, and the 
usual toilet articles. Among impor- 
tant little extras I always carry were 
a folding iron about the size of a bar 
of soap; a travel alarm clock; two 
plioflm bags, one for soap flakes, 
the other for jewelery; a_ reflex 
camera and fifteen rolls of film. 

The trick in packing such an assort- 
ment is to place heavy articles and 
those you don’t care about wrinkling 
at the bottom of the bag, with the 
heavier things near the hinge. Fold 
dresses along seams, putting tissue 
paper between folds and laying skirts 
out full length. Sweaters, of course, 
can be rolled. The bag held all I 
needed and by packing carefully, I 
had a wardrobe always fresh and ap- 
propriate for anything from a tour of 
a date grove tc a special evening in 
town. 

We had planned to spend our first 
night in San Francisco, and Jim had 
made reservations at the Mark Hop- 
kins. San Francisco, seen at sunset 
from the top of the Mark, must be 
one of the loveliest sights in the 
world. It’s more than a view; it’s 
an emotional experience. Lenore says 
she never goes to San Francisco with- 
out going up to that spacious, glass- 


Walled room for the sweeping pano- 


rama of the Pacific, the Golden Gate, 
the bridges, the bay, and the _ hill- 
built city with its windows and walls 
going gold and purple in the sunset. 

The next morning, Sunday, we 
drove down to Monterey, an easy nine- 
ty five miles along route 101, the coast 
highway that skirts high bluffs over 
the sea, passes redwood groves and 
farming country. We had lunch at 
the Mission Ranch in Carmel—de- 
licious barbecued chicken with piping 
hot garlic sauce—and took the Seven- 


teen Mile Drive, famous for sea 
views and magnificent estates. Re- 
quired sightseeing also included a 
stop at Midway Point, where we took 
pictures of what is said to be the most 
photographed tree in America—a 
wind-tortured cypress in a rocky 
spur of the coast. And so back to 
San Francisco with the evening still 
young. 

Up betimes on Monday to visit 
Golden Gate Park, then cross the 
incredible span of the Golden Gate 
Bridge to the brown, tumbled hills 
of Marin County on the northern 
shore. A half hour’s drive saw us in 
Muir Woods National Monument, a 
perfectly preserved area of primitive 
forest. Lunch we had planned before 
leaving San Francisco, and had 
brought it with us for a picnic in Mt. — 
Tamalpais State Park. Picnics, by | 
the way, are not only fun; they are — 
first rate budget stretchers. i 

Heading south again after lunch, — 
we followed the San Francisco water- 
front’s curve to the Bay Bridge and | 
then crossed to Berkeley for a walk | 
around the University of Ve 
campus. A brilliant day, with the — 
temperature near 70, made my gabar-— , 
dine skirt and wool jersey perfect for 
the morning walk: The jacket, later 
in the afternoon, provided just. 
enough dressiness for dinner in San © 
Francisco. Less formal than Satur- 
day night’s meal up town, this was a 4 
French meal in a second floor room 
of a dingy building off the Embar- 
cadero, where a pair of culinary geni- 
uses work magic with wine sauce. 

The grand tour really began on ~ 
Tuesday, with a pleasant drive to 
Vacaville for a lunch of nut waffles 
at the Nut Tree House; thence fur- x 
ther northeast for supper and a 
night’s lodging in Sacramento. The 
El Rancho Motel there is tops— 
name band, swimming pool, separate — 
cottages. Our easy schedule allowed 
time for a visit to Sutter’s Fort, once 
a stopping place for prospectors and 
emigrants, now a museum with an 
unusual display of pioneer relics — 

Still heading east, up the slope of 
the Sierra Nevada, we drove ‘to 
Truckee on Wednesday morning 
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bien Tahoe, a deep blue gem of a 
lake, and swung southwest to Placer- 
ville for the night. The weather was 
so mild that we did not see the ski- 
ing for which the Truckee area is 
famous, but we had instead the drive 
around Tahoe on the Lake Road, 
which is usually closed in winter 
The nights were chilly and the wool 
top coat welcome. 

Now we had made the northern leg 
of the tour. The rest of the senti- 
mental joutney looped far south to 
the Mexican Worder and then back 
to San Francisco. 


Heading south from Placerville on 
Thursday morning, we drove for 
hours through the Mother Lode 
country—the gold rush region whose 
discovery a century ago set off the 
greatest mass movement since the 
Crusades and flooded California with 
some of the hardiest and toughest 
souls on earth. We passed hydraulic 
mining operations in which powerful 
streams of water cut the earth away 
in search of gold. At Jackson we saw 
the still profitable Argonaut and Ken- 
nedy mines, which have yielded mil- 
lions since 1850 and are now among 
the deepest in North America. Fur- 
ther south lay San Andreas and An- 
gels Camp, two old mining towns 
that both claim to be the place where 
Mark Twain got his idea for The 
Jumping I’rog. 


Thursday night, all day Friday 
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The cable cars. 
Francisco in the seventies still climb 
the steep hills in the city. 


The railroad station at Los Angeles is an impressive example of the adap- 
tation of Spanish architecture to the needs of modern transportation. 


The University of California faceived its charter in 
oramic view of the whole campus and a bit of the residential section in the Berkeley hills. 


and Friday night we spent amid the 
indescribable grandeur of Yosemite, 
Valley, splurging a bit for the ac- 
commodations at Ahwanee Hotel. 
Lenore said I was taking the edge off 
the spree when she saw me washing 
out my nylon blouse at bed time, but 
it was a good idea all the same. It 
had been splashed with muddy water 
at one of the mining sites; by wash- 
ing it out that night, I had it dry 
and ready to wear in the morning. 

Yosemite Valley, by far the most 
famous part of Yosemite National 
Park, covers only a hundredth of the 
park’s area. Yet one could spend days 
in the valley, watching the play of 
clouds and sunlight on the granite 
monoliths of El Capitan and Half 
Dome, or gazing entranced at the 
waterfalls leaping thousands of feet 


i down sheer cliffs. Some day I hope 


to go back and stay long enough to 
take one of the pack trips beyond 


1868. 


the valley into the high country to- 
ward the Continental Divide. 

Much talk of California has to do 
with mountains and the sea. Both 
are worth talking about, but you have 
not seen the state until you have 
driven through the great central val- 
ley. It is here that California grows 
many of the crops that make it one 
of the nation’s leading agricultural 
states. Route 99, running south from 
Fresno to Bakersfield, cuts through 
miles of farms that are here called 


ranches—and for perfectly obvious 
reasons. They cover thousands of 
acres, grow carloads of grapes, 
peaches, figs, cotton, flax, plums, 


vegetables and tons of beef. And at 
Bakersfield, at the narrow, southern 
end of San Joaquin Valley, oil is 
added to agriculture. Derricks spike 
the flat, checkered fields and stand 
far up into the foothills of the Teha- 
chapis. No wonder Bakersfield is a 
bustling, prosperous town! 

Thanks to the wide, well-built road, 
it was an easy drive from Yosemite 
to Bakersfield, and from Bakersfield 
to Los Angeles on Sunday. 

For our first day’s visit in Los 
Angeles, we spent an hour in Olivera 
Street (Mexican shops ,and restau- 
rants) and in China City nearby, 
drove out to Pasadena, and then back 
along the famous Freeway for a 
couple hours’ sunning on the beach 
out near Santa Monica. More sight- 
seeing would have to wait for a 
week-day visit later on. 

Monday found us in San Diego, a 
city that seems even more firmly 
bound to the sea than San Francisco. 
Perhaps it is because of the omni- 
present Navy; perhaps it is because 
of Point Loma, which stretches out 
its great arms to fold a part of the 


Pacific into the heart of the city. 
Highlights of our day here 
were the view of the city and 


the sea from Cabrillo National Mon- 
ument at the tip of Point Loma, a 
trip to Balboa Park and the San 


This aerial view gives a pan- 


Diego Zoo (one of world’s best) and 
an afternoon drive across the border 
for curio shopping in Tiajuana. 

Sunshine wardrobes were promi- 
nent along the Sounthern California 
coast, and they became practically 
the order of the day in Palm Springs, 
to which we drove through a rich 
citrus-raising area on Tuesday. I 
wore my sun dress on the street and 
felt thoroughly at home, but I would 
have been just as appropriately dress- 
ed in slacks or shorts. 

Thursday morning, for a last good 
look at the desert, we drove out to 
Indio to see the date groves, return- 
ing to Palm Springs for lunch before 
checking out of the hotel. 

Next morning, from our Los An- 
geles hotel, we drove out to the 
Henry E. Huntington Library and 
Art Gallery in San Marino. One of 
the rarest concentrations of cultural 
interest in the country, the superbly 
designed classical building houses the 
Ellesmere Chaucer, a Shakespeare 
“First Folio,” and the manuscript of 
Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiography, 
not to mention paintings by such mas- 
ters as Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Heppner, and Raeburn. 

We got our earliest start of the 
trip on Saturday because we wanted 
to stop at Santa Barbara Mission on 
our way back to San Francisco, 
Normally, the drive from Los An- 
geles to San Francisco takes about 
nine hours. We left at eight, stopped 
for an hour in Santa Barbara and 
made a few other stops for refresh- 
ment on the way up the coast—and 
reached the Mark Hopkins about 
eight thirty Saturday night. 

I said goodbye to Jim and Lenore 
at the airport the next morning. 
That night at ten o’clock I stepped 
from the plane at La Guardia field 
right into a wintry gale. Some con- 
trast. 

My trip was an exhilarating ex- 
perience. I advise you to do it if 
you can—winter or summer. 
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by Will Lane 


Camera Club on Wheels 
Ove of the disadvantages of 
traveling by train is that you can’t 
slow down or stop when you see an 
opportunity for picture-taking. That 
is not unless you are in a special 
train, a luxury reserved for chiefs 
of state, oriental potentates and mem- 
bers of the Railway Club of South- 
ern California. 

Called “the only camera club on 
wheels,” it includes railway fans 
and camera fans, and some people 
who are both. Other clubs may char- 
ter trains for camera excursions, but 
this is exclusively a travel outfit. 
Eight trips already are scheduled for 
1950—including some motor coach 
trips. Entire families go along. 

Typical is the Los Angeles-Las 


Vegas, Nevada Holiday, scheduled 
for December 30-January 2. For 
this 3-day, 870-mile jaunt on_ the 


Union Pacific, the fare is $25 in re- 
clining seat coaches, more in Pull- 
man. Hoover Dam, Boulder City 
and a cruise on Lake Mead are among 
the events planned. Visitors are wel- 
comed. For information, write The 
Railway Club, Box 11, Highland 


Park Station, Los Angeles, 42, Calif. 


For scientists and explorers, 
one camera can do double duty 
as an ordinary camera and a 
copying device. This is the Bol- 
sey Portable Microfilmer. 


Y 4 
Auxiliary lens on the Ednalite 
Coated Paralens makes it easy 
to take accurate closeups of 
flowers, animal life, inscrip- 
tions and other small objects. 
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Or address The Vagabond Camera, 
Travel Magazine. 


Care of Film in the Tropics 

lf you’re going to head south with 
the birdies, be prepared to take cer- 
tain precautions, or you may come 
back with a batch of film that is fog- 
ged, faded or spotted. Color film is 
especially susceptible to the effects of 
high temperature or humidity. 

Film purchased in “tropical pack- 
ing’ -costs a little extra, but each roll 
comes in an individual, hermetically- 
sealed container. 

After exposure, the fim should be 
developed as soon as possible, even 
though prints will not be made until 
later. Once the negative is developed, 
it no longer requires special care. 

lf the film cannot be developed 
within a few days after exposure, it 
should not be resealed in its container 
unless the moisture is first removed. 
This is done by placing the film in a 
sealed can or jar with a drying agent. 
Rice, tea leaves or even paper can act 
as the desiccating agent, if it is dried 
before using. 

Rice can be thoroughly dried over 
a low flame with occasional stirring 
until a few of the grains turn brown. 
Place the rice in an air-tight container 
and allow to cool before the film and 
its packing materials are placed in the 
container. 

The desiccant shouid be wrapped in 
chamois, fabric or other porous ma- 
terial which will prevent dust from 
reaching the film. After twenty four 
hours the film, having been adequately 
dried, can be placed in its individual 


container and resealed with water- 
proof tape. 
Silica jell is a highly efficient 


desiccant, as two ounces will absorb 
as much moisture as a pound of rice 
or tea leaves. This will dry 20 rolls 
of 35 mm. film or five 100-foot rolls 
of 16 mm. film, or equivalent. 

To protect camera lenses from mil- 
dew and fungi, cameras should be 
opened and exposed to sunlight for a 
few moments at a time (not longer, 
or they will over heat). 


What's New 

Photographers discussing equip- 
ment, cameras, developers and other 
details sometimes sound like house- 
Wives swapping culinary secrets. 
They seem to be preoccupied with 
trivialities. But without mechanical 
gadgets there would be little photog- 
raphy, and less fun in it. The trav- 
eler always is on the alert for new 
equipment to simplify his work or to 
take pictures out of the realm of the 
“impossible” into the “possible.” Color 
photography, stereoscopy, direct copy 
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work, action shots, stroboscopic work 
and candid photography all have been 
made easier in recent years, thanks 
to the introduction of improved equip- 
ment and accessories, 


Color Correction Filter 
Scenic views, in color, often have 
a bluish cast, especially on cloudy 
days, or when haze is present in the 
atmosphere. To correct this, the 
Kodak Skylight Filter now is avail- 
able in five sizes, from Series IV to 
to Series VIII, inclusive, and also 
in 2-inch and 3-inch gelatin squares. 
This new color-correction filter also 
is useful in snow scenes which include 
people. A bluish cast on snow is not 
objectionable, but is. unnatural on 

human faces—hence this filter. 


Reflex Camera Closeups 

Three feet is the closest distance 
for which most cameras, may be 
focused. But a fascinating world of 
closeup photography is opened up 
when the camera is brought nearer 
by means of auxiliary lenses. : 
~ With a twin-lens reflex type of 
camera, it is easy to get close even 
to animated .subjects such as the 
twinkling eyes and whiskers of a 
kitten. 

The chief problem, at short dis- 
tances, is parallax error. The cam- 
era’s taking lens and the seeing lens 
do not both cover exactly the same 
area. This problem has been solved 
by devices such as Instant Parallax, 
a twin-lens auxiliary, which fits twin- 
lens reflex cameras such as the Argo- 
flex, Ciroflex Rollieflex Rolliecord 
and Kodak Reflex. Made by Camera- 
lix, 250 West 54th St. New York 
19, N. Y., it is available in three focal 
lengths. No. 1 takes pictures at dis- 
tances from 20 to 39 inches. No. 2 
works from 13 to 21 inches, No. 3, 
for extreme closeups, works from 9 
to 14 inches. Price $12 each. 

A lower priced unit is the Ednalite 
Coated Paralens ($5.95) made by 
Rodar Distributors, 95 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., in two sizes, 
No. 1 and No. 2. 


Third Dimension Pictures 

Color is king when it comes to 
scenic views—whether in your back 
yard or in the headwaters of the 
Amazon. But what adds even more 
to any scene than color? Stereoscopy, 
of course. 

Stereoscopic photography is older 

than the parlor stereoscope, but there 
are modern advances, both for taking 
the picture and for viewing it. If 
you have yet to take your first stereo 
picture, you have a treat in store. 
Whether it is a view of the Grand 
Canyon, or a child’s outstretched arm, 
the life-like roundess and depth of the 
scene is a thrilling experience. It ap- 
pears, not like a picture of something, 
but like the real, living scene or per- 
son. 
“* Cameras such as the Stereo-Realist 
(about $140) are expensive, although 
the fixed focus Haneel Trivision 
Camera is but $18.45. 

However, stereo pictures can be 
taken with an ordinary camera, by 
simply taking two separate exposures, 
moving the camera between expos- 
ures, a distance of 234 inches. The 
subject remains fixed, of course. 

Better yet, take two still cameras 
(Box Brownies will do) tie them 
together, and click the shutters at the 
same time. The two pictures will be 


Two cameras, coupled together, 

take “depth” photographs in 

color or black and white. This 

is the Leica Stereo-Photogra- 
phy Mount. 


Exact, through-the-lens focus- 
_ing now is provided for the | 
Bolex 16 mm. motion picture 

3 camera, 


a “stereo pair,” which can be viewed — 
in a stereoscope to give genuine third- © 
dimension depth. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. Is an exposure meter indispen- — 
sable when filming outdoor scenes in — 
color? 

A. No. The best color pictures are — 
taken in clear sunlight, and this re- © 
quires simply using a basic exposure. 
For example, with Kodachrome, the — 
basic exposure is 1/50 second at F/7. © 
(Set the lens midway between the | 
numbers F/8 and F/5.6). 

This will be correct for most shots - 
between 10 A, M. and 3 Pp. M., with the © 
sun unclouded and behind the camera. — 

The only adjustment to make is if 
the subject is light-colored or dark- — 
colored. In the former case, with 
a great deal of white, yellow or 
light blue in the scene, move the | 
aperture to’ F/8. On the other hand, | 
if the colors are predominatly dark, 
move to F/5.6. j 

That’s all there is to it. You will | 
have sparkling color pictures under 
these conditions. Under less favor- ~ 
able conditions, such as overcast sky, | 
an exposure meter is an importan 
help in judging the amount of illum- 
ination. But color film seldom pro- 
duces sparkling results under grey 
skies. / 


Q. A friend showed a moyie of a 
sunset. On the screen, the sun moved ~ 
majestically through dramatic clouds, 
speeding up for the camera, as if the 
whole affair was specially staged for | 
him. What costly gadgets would I 
need to do the same? 

A. A tripod is the only accessory | 
required. Set up the camera, care- 
fully framing the scene, possibly — 
including some tree trunks or other 
foreground material. Move the shut- 
ter release down and up. This exposes ~ 
three or four frames. After 5 sec- ~ 
onds, shoot again and continue at 
regular intervals while the sunset — 
does its riot of color. Shoot the 
cloud effects rather than the direct 
sun. At this rate, you will expose 
about a foot of film per minute. If the 
sunset lasts 10 minutes, you will have 
10 feet of film which will last 25 
seconds on the screen. This method 
is called single-frame filming. 


CHRISTMAS IN THE CLOUDS 
( (Continued from Page 17) 


after a successful amputation of the 
umbrella, I was out riding the wind 
—between falls, 

It was a flawless winter afternoon. 


The white crown of Hood cut sharp-. 


ly into the solid blue beyond. Chair 
lift and rope tows were running full 
tilt. “Say goodbye to the folks!” 
called a novice as he started down 
a practice. slope, wholly out of con- 
trol. “Track!” yelled the expert. 
There was Kentucky’s son following 
and falling after a bored instructor. 
Two city-clad women in neat black, 
with blanketed lapdog, were picking 
their way across the crusted snow 
directly in the path of flying hicko- 
ties. All was vital, moving, gay as a 
fiddle. People are different on those 
clean heights or, possibly, only dif- 
ferent people take to them. 

' It was Christmas Eve. 

After dinner, the guests gathered 
in the main lounge to celebrate an 
old, old festival. We were a com- 
pany of children and old folk, of 
honeymooning couples and - tall, 
blond youths answering to names 
such as Hansen, Lunn, Ericson, 
Hjam. The festival hall with its 
hand-hewn timbers and hand-woven 
stuffs held a flavor of Old World 
places and of other, long-ago times. 
It was Ponderosa pine and not Eng- 
lish oak that supported the vaulted 
roof and the heavy balcony that 
circled the hall—each support a 
seven-ton weight. It was an Oregon 
fir tree that stood beside the chimney, 
straight and tall—a cousin to all the 
masts on all the ships of the world. 
But we were inside the covers of 
an old book that Christmas Eve and 
glad to be there. 

At nine o'clock someone shouted, 
“Here he comes!” We dashed to a 
window that faced a lighted slope 
there, zooming down the mountain 
on skis, came Santa Claus and none 
other, all red coat and flying whis- 
kers, straight from the North Pole! 
Presently, he was amcng us distribut- 
ing packages and patter to all good 
children, young and old. 

There was music. Eric, the Tim- 
berline minstrel, wandered 
caressing his accordion and lovely 
melodies drifted about the hall and 
up among the dim girders of the 
roof. There were carols and Vien- 
nese waltzes and the Ava Maria 
but no sultry note in the modern 

manner for we were back in Merrie 

England and it was the eighteenth 
century of grace. 

Christmas Day on the roof of the 
world shouted for joy. A. frosty 

Christmas morning, after thirty 

years! I breakfasted beside a tower- 

ing snowbank (glass between),’ then 

out hand-in-hand with winter all the 
_ blessed day. It was a satisfaction to 
see young Kentucky running the 

minor slopes in good control. At 
five o’clock or there-about, came the 
_ pageant of sunset. The -sunset show 
at Timberline may not be missed. 
It is no less imperative than the per- 
_ formance at the Grand Canyon or 
~ beyond any Pacific headland. An en- 
_ chanted group sat in silence before 
a window and watched the bright- 
ess fade from the jagged peak above 
_ —fade and change into shades of 
orchid and rose too delicate for 


about 


Then, suddenly, it was over. 

Christmas dinner was like no pre- 
vious Christmas dinner in my ex- 
perience. To begin with, and to 
end with, it was not a family din- 
ner. I dined alone with one red 
candle for company. But from my 
window table I looked off to the 
southwest and down upon the Cas- 
cade Range, black shoulders piled 
against a warm, bright sky in which 
lay cradled a new-born Christmas 
moon. Eric, the minstrel, ranged 
about with his accordion and played 
the dear, familiar carols. 

After dinner we fell into groups 
about the three deep fires in the 
main lounge. The massive stone 
chimney is the very heart of the 
Lodge. It was built from glacier- 
scarred stone quarried close by. It 
serves both the upper and lower 
lounges and carries the smoke from 
six fireplaces. 

I talked with the Colonel. Colonel 
Palmer is the spirit and symbol of 
Timberline. He knows the region and 
its history. He lived with the Lodge 
project from its beginning and was 
present when the structure was dedi- 
cated in 1937 by President Roose- 
velt, a man who loved forests. Tim- 
berline is actually a government en- 
terprise, the Colonel explained. It 
was built in depression years by the 
Works Progress Administration. 

Governmental and private funds 
totalling a million and a half dollars 
were expended to the ends that jobs 
be created for unemployed artisans 
and artists and that a site of purest 
grandure be made accessible to the 
public. There, in a white wilderness, 
a modern hotel has been achieved, 
and more than that. The visitor is 
stopped at every turn by the beauty 
of wood carving, of hand-wrought 
iron and hand-woven draperies. The 
Blue Ox tap-room is unique in its 
mosaics of stained glass depicting 
the story of Paul Bunyan and his 
blue ox, Babe. Excellent roads bring 
it all within easy reach of Port- 
landers and other valley folk who 
come by thousands, on winter week- 
ends, to stretch their souls and to 
ski. Sitting before our Christmas 
fires, we blessed the men whose 
imagination and devotion had created 
Timberline. 

Over night, -the old mountain 
brewed a storm. It tore in from the 
east and smothered our whole 
world with driving snow. This had 
been ordered. It was the perfect 
touch to a Christmas holiday. And 
it was just what the skiers needed 
to slow down the icy trails. 

The bus would leave at two o’clock. 
It was doom. Two o’clock found me 
miserably aboard, umbrella in hand. 
It was all over. In half an hour we 
had dropped down into rain and 
greenness. 

. In the days before the Lodge was 
closed by war, a visitor at Timber- 
line was likely to stumble upon two 
shaggy Saint Bernard dogs lying 
cosily in the snow. Let the blizzard 
cut like needles, Bruehl and Lady 
faced into it and blinked. They died 
in the valley. Timberline Lodge, like 
the dogs, lies curled in the snow, 
back to the mountain, blinking against 
the storm, and will so remain for a 


_ language. The glory grew and held. century of white Christmases. 


ARIZONA’S NATIONAL MONUMENTS 
. (Continued from Page 11) 


of the Saguaro National Forest, 
63,000 acres dedicated to these aged 
giants. 

Tough, adaptable these great can- 
dalabre-like cacti take fifty years in 
their stride, grow to a height of 
fifty feet. Second only to the barrel 
cactus in its ability to store moisture, 
the saguaro sucks water into a green 
and spiney trunk which expands its 
fluted column to serve as a reservoir. 
In May, waxy white blossoms appear 
on the rounded branch ends, looking 
rather like a flowered chapeau on a 
dinosaur, but by the end of June they 
have given way to red fruit. The 
Papago Indians have long known 
the variety of the saguaro. In fact 
their New Year is planned to coin- 
cide with the harvest, for saguaro 
fruit boiled to a syrup and fermented 
is a holiday intoxicant. Papago men 
use the cactus fibre for building ma- 
terial; even Papago chickens peck 
ground black saguaro seeds. 

Swinging from living cells to static 
stone is a matter of driving one hun- 
dred miles south east. Here the gro- 
tesque monoliths of the Chiricahua 
National Monument are like some 
monstrous pawns hurled across a 
giant’s chessboard. These ten thous- 
and acres of miraculously colored 
fantasies are the result of ancient 
seas, volcanic eruptions. 

Down in the green and grimly his- 
toric Santa Cruz Valley, between 
Tucson and Nogales, is the Tuma- 
cacori National Monument, the only 
one of Arizona’s seventeen parks 
which has a pure Spanish origin. 
Founded in 1696 by the energetic 
Father Kino, Tumacacori was one 
of a chain of missions planned to 
extend from Sonora, Mexico, to Cali- 
fornia, At its height it reflected the 
indestructible refinement of Spanish 
culture. The peach orchards and 
vineyards provided rare brandies and 
altar wines. From its arched colon- 
nade the priests looked out across 
well tended gardens to the far blue 
mountains of Mexico. The impres- 
sive church was carved with moorish 
ornateness. It seemed Father Kino’s 
brightest, most inviolate jewel. 


Although the good padre wrote in 
1701, “The Indians are about their 
accustomed annual robberies,” his 


finest mission escaped their attention 
until 1769. They left it in ruins. 
Tumacacori never regained its ele- 
gance although it was twice repaired, 
the last time by the Franciscans who 
had to abandon it when they were 
expelled from Mexico in 1822. Placed 
under National Park Service in 1908, 
Tumacacori has been partially re- 
stored, and retains its past signifi- 
cance as a civilized oasis in a feud- 
torn country. 


In his vigorous quest for Christian 
converts, Father Kino served inci- 
dentally as a route maker who pushed 
north from Mexico over trails the 
Spanish followed to broaden into 
arterial highways. El Camino del 
Diablo was one of them. No blas- 
phemy, the Devil’s Highway shim- 
mered 150 miles through the inferno 
of the organ pipe cactus country tak- 
ing its quota of lives as a tol) charge. 
Spanish mule trains, crossing the bor- 
der at what is now Sonoita, Arizona, 
in the southwest corner of the state, 
labored up the burning Camino del 
Diablo stumbling as last into the 
Pima Indian country where they 
struck off to the east for Tucson 
glad, as the pioneers later said, “to 
be shed ‘of it.” 

They were understandably indif- 
ferent to the botanical rarities which 
grew there and which today are pro- 
tected within the Organ Pipe Cactus 
National Monument, an area of three 
hundred thousand acres. Most dra- 
matic is the organ pipe cactus, its 
regiment of green arms towering to 
a height of twenty feet. Found no- 
where else in the United States, this 
cactus thrives in the terrible aridity 
as does the desert ironwood, another 
rare species. Their lizard contem- 
porary is the horny and spiteful gila 
monster, old as time and just as 
mean. 

In planning a trip to Organ Pipe, 
it is sensible to make careful prepa- 
rations for extra water, food sup- 
plies and gasoline. The new road is 
excellent, the Park Service helpful, 
but the Spanish knew whereof they 
spoke when they called this “The 
Devil’s Highway.” It marks the end 
of the trail for Arizona’s sixteen 
National Monuments—the modern 
wonders of the world. 


“I don’t see how you can chase antelope all day and still manage 
to look so well groomed.” : 
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A New Portrait of Our World 


For a period of eight years a 
staff of experts has been at work 
preparing the Cosmopolitan World 
Atlas (Rand McNally). which has 
just been published. Scholarship, 
technical skill and editorial thorough- 
ness that have made this volume an 
invaluable work. It amply fulfills the 
needs of the modern reader, it in- 
corporates all the new geographical 
knowledge gained during World War 
Il, and it authoritatively supercedes 
the older atlases, all of which are 
inadequate for present day needs. 


On pages measuring 11x14 inches 
the handsome multicolored maps are 
supplemented by close-ups of the 
world’s major cities and by a small 
orientation map showing each coun- 
trys relation to the surrounding 
areas. The world has been mapped 
on a broad regional basis, net coun- 
try by country. Each regional map is 
centered around a major country or 
significant grouping of countries. 
Each of the great land masses of the 
earth is shown as a whole and then 
broken down into major continental 
regions. All the regional maps for 
each continent are drawn on the same 

_scale thus making possible direct vis- 
ual comparisons of the sizes of 
countries and the distances between 
places by turning from one country 
to another. ") 


One of the most valuable features 
of the atlas is the comprehensive 
universal index under which every 
name appearing in every map is 
listed with the location, index key 
and page number as well as popula- 
tion figures in the case of cities. With 
this index any spot in the world may 
be located in a few moments. Scarc- 
ly less valuable are information tables 
about geographical facts, a histori- 
cal gazetter, a glossary of foreign 
geographical terms, a U.S. climatic 
and economic table, an airlines map 
of the world, world political, clima- 
tic and economic tables and_ tables 
showing the great circle distances 
between the principal cities of the 
world and steamship distances be- 
tween the principal ports of the 
world, 

Rand McNally with the publication 
of the Cosmopolitan World Atlas 
completes the most distinguished 
piece of work it has accomplished 
in a career of nearly a century. In 
addition to issuing a notable work 
of geographical and_ cartographic 
scholarship, they have succeeded, de- 
spite increasing production costs and 
the tremendous investmentinvolvedin 
research work, in producing a hand- 
some, superbly printed volume for 
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the price of $12.50, a modest sum 
considering the book’s value. It con- 
tains 111 pages of maps printed in 
five colors and 234 pages of sup- 
plementary material, including the 
index of 95,000 entries. The binding 
is stout buckram, the weight 6% 
pounds and the end papers and jac- 
ket are in full color. 


Mrs. Trollope’s America 


No book by an English writer on 
the United States has aroused more 
bitterness and indignation in this 
country than Mrs, Frances Trollope’s 
Domestic Manners of the Americans 
which was published in 1830. Our 
outraged feelings about Mrs. Trol- 
lope lasted for more than half a 
century, and when Mark Twain pub- 
lished his Life on the Mississippi he 
supressed, doubtless on the insistence 
of his publishers, several statements 
written in Mrs. Trollope’s defense. 
“She merely tried to tell.the truth,” 
Mark Twain wrote, “and this indig- 
nant nation knew it.” 

A new edition of Mrs. Trollope’s 
Domestic Manners of the Americans 
has just been issued by Alfred Knopf 
with a preface by Donald Smalley 
and the original illustrations of 
Oliver Hervieu. Modern readers of 
this fascinating book will follow Mrs. 
Trollope’s experiences with delight. 
The main part of the book deals with 
her life in Cincinnati, where she tried 
to found a huge department store. 
Subsequent chapters give pictures of 
life in Washington, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia and New York during the 
Jacksonian era. It is easy enough to- 
day to understand the anger Mrs. 
Trollope aroused more than a cen- 
tury ago, It is an anger, however, 
modern readers will not share. On 
the contrary they will welcome this 
handsome new edition of her book, 
they will appreciate her shrewd com- 
ments, her humor and her refreshing 
candor, 


Postwar Sweden 


Hudson Strode knows that it is 
impossible to derive the maximum 
pleasure in traveling in a foreign 
country without knowledge of that 
country’s history, its prinicipal eco- 
nomic and social problems, and its 
culture. In his new book Sweden, 
Model for a World (Harcourt, 
Brace) he succeeds skillfully in com- 
bining the essential information about 
these subjects with a delightful pic- 
ture of the Swedish people and the 
country from Lapland to the south. 
He is particularly good on Stock- 
holm and his accounts of the other 
places he visited are written with the 
insight and charm that chafacterize 
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his previous volumes on’ South 
America, Finland, Bermuda and 
Mexico. 

Mr. Strode is generous in his 
praise of Sweden’s achievements in 
social legislation, in home planning, in 
architecture and housing and in pro- 
gressive legislation of all kinds. In 
describing Sweden as “a model for 
the world” Mr. Strode is perhaps 
somewhat too generous, yet it is 
difficult to think of another country 
that has handled its problems with 
more intelligence. 


Civil War in China 


Since 1933 Jack Belden has served 
as a journalist in China and other 
parts of the Orient. His first book 
Retreat with Stilwell was a vivid 
and dramatic work. His new book is 
China Shakes the World (Harper & 
Brothers). This is the most com- 
prehensive and illuminating book that 
has been published on the dramatic 
changes that have been taking place 
in China since the end of World War 
II. Jack Belden has traveled widely 
in Communist held sections of China. 
He has lived with Communist troops 
and has seen them in action. He has 
interviewed many of the Communist 
leaders and has made a careful study 
of the Nationalist government and of 
the reasons why Chiang Kai-shek 
failed to maintain power. Belden’s 
book contains invaluable information 
as well as numerous dramatic des- 
criptions in which many aspects of 
contemporary Chinese life are graph- 
ically set forth. 


Before the second World War 
another gifted American journalist 
published “Red Star Over China.” 
In that book it was made clear that 
China’s revolution was more than 
a thousand year old. China Shakes 
the World carries on the story Edgar 
Snow began. If any single volume 
can make this country understand 
the social revolution now taking 
place in China this book will do it. 


California in the Gold Rush Days 


In Bad Company (Harcourt, 
Brace) Joseph Jackson tells the 
story of California’s legendary and 
actual robbers, bandits, highwaymen 
and outlaws from the fifties to the 
eighties. Mr. Jackson is an authority 
on California’s past and in this book, 
as in his previous volumes, he writes 
with vividness and gusto. Among 
the picturesque figures who appear 
here are Black Bart, who robbed 
twenty-eight Californiastage coaches ; 
Dick Fellows, the handsome Harvard 
man who tried to emulate the great 
highway robbers of history ; Solomon 
Pico, who wore ropes of his victims’ 
ears festooned about his saddle horn; 
Jesus Tejada, who “stacked his vic- 
tims up like cordwood ;” Juan Flores, 
who staged a full-scale revolt in 
Southern California; as well as many 
other picturesque and remarkable 
characters. Mr. Jackson has made 
good use of much original material 
in preparing this book. It is hand- 
somely illustrated with old photo- 
graphs and contemporary drawings. 


In Quest of Wild Elephants 


W. D. M. Bells, the author of 
Karamojo Safari (Harcourt, Brace) 
went to Africa fifty years ago when 
great sections of the country lay un- 
opened and when native tribes lived 


as their ancestors did in prehistoric 
days. He .spent twenty-five years 
hunting in the hinterlands and living 
with the natives. In Karamojo Safari 
he has set down the record of his 
extraordinary experiences. It is sel- 
dom that a big game hunter and ex- 
plorer can report so graphically and 
excitingly about what he has done. 
There is no man alive today who 
knows more than the author of this 
book about the African elephant. 


New Orleans, Past and Present 


To books on Natchez, the Bayou 
country and other parts of Louisiana 
Harnett T. Kane now adds Queen 
New Orleans (William Morrow). 
This book is a sweeping panorama of 
the city’s past and a description of 
all of those aspects of present day 
life in New Orleans which give to 
the city its distinction. Mr. Kane is 
not only one of the outstanding au- 
thorities on Louisiana but he is a 
writer. also gifted with the ability 
to bring to life again fabulous and 
romantic episodes which make Louis- 
iana’s history so dramatic and so 
colorful. His book is handsomely 
illustrated with fine photographs and 
contains a good map and a valuable 
appendix on suggested trips in and 
around New Orleans. 


Guide to the New Europe 


Temple Fielding published the 
first edition of his New Travel Guide 
to Europe (William Sloane Asso- 
ciates) in 1948, He now brings out 
a new edition of this volume in 
which the inevitable omissions, mis- 
takes and inaccuracies of the first 
volume have been corrected. In a 
lively and entertaining fashion he 
sets down in these pages the kind of 
information which is absolutely es- 
sential to the European visitor today. 
He begins with a chapter of how to 
prepare for a trip abroad and what 
things are essential to take. He gives 
detailed information about hotels, 
restaurants, railroads, steamships and 
planes. He gives information about 
money and prices, about the most in- 
teresting places to visit, about cus- 
toms, tipping and sports. Mr. Field- 
ing’s information is based on his 
post-war roving through twenty-two 
European and African countries. 


The Rivers of America 

The finest of the series of regional 
books which have been issued in 
recent years is The Rivers of Amer- 
ica. The series was inaugurated un- 
der the editorship of the late Con- 
stance Lindsay Skinner. It is being 
continued under the editorship of 
Hervey Allen and Carl Carmer. The 
series now includes nearly fifty vol- 
umes and among them are such ex- 
cellent works as The Colorado by 
Frank Waters, a quarterly publica- 
tion of the National Travel Club, 
The Hudson by Carl Carmer, The 


Sangamon by Edgar Lee Masters,and 


The Lower Mississippi by Hodding 
Carter. Two new volumes have recent- 
ly been added to thisseries—The Ohio © 
by R. E. Banta and The Potomac by 


Frederick Gutheim. Both of these — ; 


books maintain the high standards 
which distinguish their predesessors. 
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They are well illustrated, rich in | 


unfamiliar material about the regions 


through which the rivers pass and — 
they are written with vividness and’ — 


charm. (Rinehart) i 


_LET’S LOOK AT SHARKS 


(Continued from Page 26) 


Canada and south to Brazil. Since 
it does not have the leaping habit of 
the Mako, it is not as popular with 
sportsmen who are looking for ex- 
citement. 


Nearly everything you can say 
about the shark is an understatement, 
including the fact that it has been 
on this earth much longer than you 
and IJ can remember. Certain scient- 
ists, whose word I haye no reason 
to doubt, say that sharks were func- 
tioning some three-hundred million 
years ago. They are still going 
strong, as I have reason to know 
after more than half a century of 
going after them. This is fortunate, 
what with a world that is over- 


_ populated and a dwindling food sup- 


ply, since their food value cannot 
be laughed off. 


Although you may not realize it, 
you have probably eaten shark meat 
—perhaps under some other name— 
and liked it. No doubt you have 
also eaten crabs and shrimps, neither 
of which are as clean in their feeding 
habits as most sharks. I could tell 
you stories of the crustaceans bearing 
on this subject that would give you 
a permanent aversion of them as 
food. Hundreds of tons of shark are 
sold in the fish markets of the world 
for human consumption. In Biltings- 
gate Market, London, it is a ready 


- seller under the name of Rock Sal- 


mon, and even the fishmongers there 
eat it in preference to other kinds. 
It is served extensively in the fish- 
and-chips shops. It 
swordfish in texture, while it tastes 
a good deal like lobster. Rock sal- 
mon, née dogfish, a true shark, i 
caught in the English Channel by 
fishermen who set trawls equipped 
with hundreds of hooks. 


New York’s Fulton Market also 
sells sharks, known to the trade as 
Grayfish, but not many of the neigh- 
borhood fish markets seem to have 
it and I have never seen it featured 
on a restaurant menu. A _ Boston 
concern once made an attempt to 
market it in tin containers, but it 


was found that.the cans-had a tend- 


ency to swell after a few months due 
to the high ammonia content. of the 
fish. A large amount of fresh-caught 
shark comes into the larger ports for 
immediate sale although some of it 
is shipped in brine like mackerel. It 


is also prepared for shipment by cut- 


ting it into slabs approximately 


eighteen inches long, six inches wide, 


and an inch thick. Soon after it is 


caught, it is washed thoroughly in 


- salt water, scored with a knife, and 
rubbed with salt. 


After this it is 


dried in the sun, baled or packed in 


cases, and sent to its destination. 


Shark fins, however, do not have 


to be camouflaged under anotlier 


“name for there is a ready market for 
them both here and abroad among 


by Celestial taste stan 


the Chinese, who use them for mak- 


ing a soup that is specks delicious 
rds. I do 
not care for it personally, chiefly be- 


cause to. me it doesn’t seem to have 
-any flavor. The Nurse Shark alone 
of afl the species does not provide 
: commercially valuable fins as they 
‘do not contain the edible gelatin that 


is not unlike — 


sal and tail fins of the Sawfish usually 
command a higher price than those 
of any other shark. 


The general method of preparing 
fins for shipment to the market is as 
follows. They must be cut off the 
critter on the natural curve of the 
fin, and very little meat or skin must 
remain on them. The smallest vestige 
of such remains must be removed 
to prevent its attracting blowflies and 
rotting. The fins are then washed in 
sea water and put in the sun to dry, 
either hung up vertically or spread 
on an elevated wire mesh. It usually 
takes about three weeks to make 
them ready for baling or barreling. 


Suppose that we look at the shark 
as a species. He is mean, ornery, 
ugly, cruel, voracious, and wunprin- 
cipled. He often eats his own kind 
but seldom mankind. As fish go, he 
is rather stupid; the biggest shark 
brain on record is about the size of 
a hen’s egg. He is also near-sighted. 
He goes for white or light-colored 
objects because he can see them bet- 
ter; that is why a black man has 
a better chance than his white brother 
when there is a man eater around. 


A shark is continually growing and 
shedding teeth. They are arranged 
in rows, one in back of the other. 
As the front teeth are worn down, 
the next row takes their place. Many 
of these teeth are razor-sharp; with 
one of them I have shaved the hair 
from my hand many times. With 
the larger-mouthed sharks, the size 
of the throat enables him to swallow 
from fifty to one-hundred pounds of 
flesh at a gulp. At Honolulu I took 
a whole sea turtle from a Tiger 
Shark’s belly; it was about fourteen 
inches Jong, twelve inches wide, and 
four inches thick. 


Although I cannot prove it, it is 
said that a shark feels little if any 
pain. I once saw a dying shark with 
his innards coming out snap at his 
own liver. He died eating himself. 
Incidentally, a dead shark will always 
sink, so it is no use to shoot them 
if you wish to make a capture. When 
we hooked one and brought him 
alongside, we killed him by hitting 
him on the nose with a short length 
of iron pipe. 


The shark is beginning to be ap- 
preciated for food, for vitamins, and 
for leather. Incidentally, it’s the 
toughest leather known to man. While 
the shark is still wearing it his skin 
is as tough as tanned cowhide; pro- 
cessed, it outwears anything else of 
a similar nature. You can whet a 
knife on a shark’s belly as well as 
on a whetstone. 
sailing ships, sailors used to holy- 
stone the decks with sharkskin. Un- 
like most fish, the shark has no 
scales; their coating is called sha- 
green. It is several times as tough, 
and consists of tiny collarbutton-like 
denticles set close together and em- 
bedded firmly in the skin underneath. 
And the tensile strength of tanned 
shark hides averages nearly three 
tons per square inch—more for cer- 
tain parts of the skin. 


Well, here is a fish that vies with 
the hog for versatility ; in each prac- 
‘tically everything is used but the 
grunt. 


In olden days of 


TRAVEL CROSSWORDS 


by Ted Shane 


ACROSS 


1 Large territory attached to Hollywood, 
and populated largely by Iowans 
County show off 

The Corregidor of Texas 

What the Afghanistan does at 7, 
and 6 

Party Moscow and rural talkers have 
in common 

Int Ermo Com Syss—Interspace Earth- 
Moon Communication System 
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18 Purple pellets—used as love charms, 
anti-thief, insomnia and drunkedness 
guards 

20 Accomplished, or 499 

21 Mal de — 

23 Large, flightless, extinct 3-toed “Din- 
ornis robustus” of New Zealand 

24 This is never gross 

25 Scarlet and gold uniformed bodyguards 
of Ye British sovereign 

28 Mexican whose murals are above re- 
proach 

30 Scaly thing 

32 Hammy mutterings heard about the 
oldtime theater 

34 Roger Williamsland (abb.) 

35 Pertaining to an antrum 

37 French dahnsefest 

39 Circle of Waldeck, Germany 

42 Islands of Pacific, including Melanesia, 
Micronesia, Polynesia, Australasia, Ma- 
laysia_ 

44 Bonanza or Treasure State where Cus- 
ter bit the dust and Granite Peak stands 

46 Ees said to be cheap en Frances 

47 “If you—, Go for a sail!”—Old Mar- 
iner’s Saying 

49 Panhandle town, accessible to Palo- 
Duro-by-the-Red-River 

50 Laughable, isn’t it! 

52 Spain’s famed amber sweet dessert wine 

54 —. Christopher, traveler’s patron 

55 Last of the fire, men! 

59 Rubber tire, flavored with garlic 

61 Scene of Jap defeat, New Guinea 

62 Southeast Luzonian tribesman—sounds 
like _some boy! 

64 Distinguishing mark of world’s finest 
fighting iron 

65 Hardshelled Egyptian oldtimers looked 
up to 

68 The Great Bear or Dipper (2 wds.) 

71 What pools, deck sports, and lifeboat 
necking do aboard ship 

73 Lousy eggs 

74 What Kansans do at the Taj Mahal 

75 The Ireland of the Orient 

76 Add an é and get a Quebec Peninsula 
—astounding, eh? 

77 Slave traders, imperialists, sweat shoppe 
operators and other crunchers of the 
people 

DOWN 
1 Part of the deck 

2 Mighty high Kirghiz S.S.R. range 

3 The boy. o’ the Hielands 

4 Miss Hogg’s first name 

5 He now rubs shoulders with Chiang 
Kai-Shek 

6 What Jumbo the Elephant did when he 
saw Mickey Mouse 

7 Union League Club with Machinery 


(abb.) 
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8 It’s listed by shoppers 
9 Flower of New York society 
10 Best way to get to Chichen-Itza 
11 North French flower 
12 Kind of desirable national accord 
13 Filling station—like Antoine’s 
N’Orleans 
19 It covered St. Peter’s dome 
22 Italian Department noted for Parmesan 
cheese 
26 Chief product of the shortwave radio 
27 Tip end of a corny state 
29 Indo-Chinese resistance 


in 


movement (2 


wds.) 

30 aoe need his permission to yisit Shang- 
ai 

31 Pizzaro put an end to his civilization 

33 Uncle of the Marshall Plan 

36 This Am —- — —- and 

38 Branchtown Union Leagues 

40 It’s 24 hours long summers at the 
North Pole 

41 Aegean-Turkey-in-Europe seaport 

43 After you take it, you can get quite a 
bang out of it 

45 Jap city, raised under American direc- 
tion, being raised again under ditto 

48 Kind of Vegas 

51 Saroyan calls himself a Young Man of 
this poetic place 

53 Connecticut state flower and Maryland 
racetrack 

56 Black gal who transports you to the 
cooler regions 

57 New York City superlative department 
store 

58 Any definite portion of a journey 

60 Harden yourself, folks! 

63 Old Greek strongboy, No. 2 in Trojan 
War, great pal of Achilles 

66 Employer 

67 British institutions 

69 Cissratie used one to get to the pyra- 
mi 


(abb.) 


70 Officiows Passenger Pushers 
72 Current wisecrack around Paris 
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The answer to this puzzle will appear in the next issue. 
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TEA A LA RUSSE 
(Continued from Page 16) 


used at our American soda-foun- 
tains for soft drinks with ice cream, 
But you also find thick cups and 
mugs in many a chainaya, or tearoom 
for the lower classes. 

The lower classes, and some of 
the middle, too, always preferred to 
drink not out of the glasses or cups 
directly. Oh no. The accepted mode 
was—still is—to pour tea from one’s 
glass or cup into a saucer, and drink 
from the saucer. Many a merchant, 
muzhik or laborer balanced the 
saucer on all five fingers of his right 
hand most wonderfully, the fingers 
outstretched and the elbow resting 
on the table firmly, a sight to behold 
even if it made a foreigner a bit 
nervous! And when countless glasses 
were drunk in some trader’s or 
peasant’s home, especially on a holi- 
day, commodious towels were pro- 
vided at the table to wipe the sweaty 
brows. 

Lemon was used extensively in 
old times, but the shortages of the 
Soviet era curtailed this custom, des- 
pite the home-grown citrus fruit 
that have come in recent years from 
Transcaucasia and, the latest efforts 
of the Kremlin to plant lemon trees 
in Soviet Central Asia as well. 

Cream or milk is still added, much 
to the surprise of foreigners who, for 
some dark reason are brought up on 
the erroneous idea that Russians 
never whiten their tea the way the 
Westerners do. 

All kinds of light but filling foods 
are customarily served with tea, if you 
can afford them—from cold meats to 
herrings and sturgeons, from piroshki 
of many and various contents to tarts 
and cakes. The very names of some 
provisions show their tea-table des- 
tination. There is, for example, a 
special brand of sausage called 
chainaya kolbasa, or tea sausage, of 
meat as fragrant as tea itself. 

The tea-serving custom in Russian 
offices has grown since the revolution. 
The beverage. is a*boiling from 
morning to closing time, one of the 
scrubwomen—or a posyl’naya (mes- 
senger-woman )—heing entrusted with 
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the task of brewing and distributing 
it constantly, to higher officials at 
their desks, to smaller fry as they 
present themselves with their glasses 
in the makeshift kitchenette attached 
to each office. Hard candy or nothing 
at all is served with this tea, if the 
institution is not important enough to 
rate sugar. 

Instead of sugar, all sorts of jams 
are put into your glass if you really 
want tea d la Russe. Each participant 
of a tea-drinking session is usually 
given a tiny colorful saucer for jams. 
In season you put fresh berries or 
other fruit. I remember my home 
town of Rostov on the Don where 
the sultry days of brassy sun were 
followed by cool evenings which were 
spent by my family sitting on our 
small but comfortable balcony facing 
the Don River. The unforgettable 
scene—and the soft glow of the char- 
coal in the samovar, and the ripe 
cherries crushed by my spoon against 
the bottom and sides of my glass of 
scalding yet delicate tea! 

But with the revolution and civil 
war, as tea disappeared from the 
market, we drank all sort of substi- 
tutes steeped as tea. There was car- 
rot “tea”; also, all kinds of berry 
“teas” multiplied and spread. A Soviet 
expert has recently estimated that 
the Russians now- know some two- 
hundred plants, fruits and berries as 
ersatz for tea! 

Beginning with the middle 1920s, 
as real tea reappeared on the Soviet 
market, some grown at Chakva in 
Stalin’s own homeland of Georgia (by 
the Chinese manager of a sizeable 
tea plantation), at least guests from 
abroad were treated to something like 
old Russian hospitality. An American 
tea-expert noted in 1935: “Tourists 
visiting present-day Russia have been 
impressed with the free early-morn- 
ing tea and rusks served them on 
railways trains by the Soviet authori- 
ties.” 

The tourists were also, as ever, 
impressed with the samovars, old 
and new. Some managed a sight-see- 
ing trip to Tula, the ancient city a 
short distance south of Moscow, 
where the manufacture not only of 
small arms but also of samovars has 
been concentrated since olden times. 
So great was and is the fame of 
Tula samovars that there is the Rus- 
sian folksaying, “One does not travel 
to Tula with one’s own samovar,” 
a time-honored equivalent of the 
English “carrying coal to Newcastle.” 

By 1900 more than fifty of the 
Tula factories made samovars and 
the various parts—traps, chimneys, 
ete.—to them. By 1914 a tremendous 
export trade was built up, mainly to 
Persia and other countries of the 
Middle East. The Batashovs, out- 
standing manufacturers, were so en- 
lightened that they even established 
a hospital at their factory for their 
workers and other employees. Almost 
all samovar-makers sent their best 
production to the exhibitions, not of 
Russia alone, but of Western coun- 
tries, too. Facsimiles of medals won 
were proudly impressed on the sa- 
movars. 

Tula samovars appeared in Ameri- 
ca thanks to immigrants who brought 
their family tea-machines among 
their scant possessions. In,,the pro- 


cess of Americanization they—or 
more often their children—grew 
ashamed of this old-country way of 
tea-drinking, and sold the samovars 
for a pittance. The samovars were 
bought through special stores by the 
new fans of the curious tea-urn— 
by artistically inclined Americans, 
mostly of old Yankee stock. 

I see old Russian samovars not 
only in this country’s private homes 
but even more often at American 


college teas. There is no glow of | 


charcoal, of course, for in their new 
American use these old Slav tea-ma- 
chines are operated electricaily. As 
a visiting lecturer of Russian origin 
I am frequently led to a campus sa- 
movar with an especial flourish and 
triumph. All my hosts and listeners 
crowd around to witness the re- 
union of two compatriots so far away 


from their old homeland. I read the 
various Russian inscriptions cut into 
the brass of the samovar and. trans- 
late them aloud. There are exclama- 
tions of delight as the biography of 
the tea-machine is thus revealed to 
its new American owners for the 


first time since the samovar was | 


bought in Brass Town. 

And.as I accept my cup of tea I, 
too, smile happily looking at that 
campus samovar. In my mind’s eye 
are all the thousands of samovars 1 
once knew in Russia—and all the 
legions of samovars now in use ir 
Russia. For neither wars nor revolu- 
tions will ever take the Russians 
from their samovars. They have been 
connoisseurs of the aromatic hrew 
for more than three centuries. They 
will go on drinking tea @ la Risse 
for centuries more. 


INTRODUCING THE GENTOO PENGUIN 
(Continued from Page 13) 


stands trumpeting indignantly. As 
soon as one withdraws, it hurries 
back, gives the young chicks a 


thorough inspection, and then settles 
down again with them. 

The young are brooded carefully 
for the first four to six weeks. Then 
as they grow older there is sociali- 
zation of effort, even more notice- 
able than that occurring in the 
sandwich tern. The chicks collect in 
a compact group. A bird returning 
from the sea with a full belly feeds 
any youngster that comes to it, until 
it has no more to offer. There is 
no question of the adult attempting 
to search for, or identify, its own 
offspring. 

An interesting feature of these 
groups is their reaction to the brown 
skua. Several pairs of these birds, 
which are in every way very similar 
to the great skuas of northern 
Britain, generally take up positions 
near the penguin colonies, and feed 
all through the breeding season on 
eggs and chicks. Apparently they al- 
ways attack the latter from the air, 
and in consequence the youngsters 
take no notice of the skuas when they 
are on the ground by them, even if 
they are feeding on a newly-killed 
penguin. 

On the other hand, when a skua 
flies over a group of youngsters, 
these all huddle together and, while 
still trying to edge away from under 
‘It, follow it in unison with their eyes. 
The perfect synchronization of their 
head-movements is rather like that 
of the middle front row of the 
spectators at an important tennis 
match. 

The gentoo normally walks slowly 
and sedately, lifting each foot care- 
fully, and placing it with well-con- 
sidered precision. The wings are held 
outwards and backwards and _ the 
head well forward. Stumbles are 
frequent at such times, but if it falls 
it usually gets up again, and seldom 


attempts to thump along on its belly 
like the jackass penguin. 

“It enters the sea from a sloping 
beach by waddling down until it is 
in four or five inches of water. Then 
it bends forward and thrusts its head 
under, so that for a second or so it 


shows only a smooth curve of back, | 


with the tip of the tail sticking up 
behind it. It normally floats with the 
rump awash and the head perked up 
like a cormorant or diver. The gentoo 
is fond of diving and swims sub- 
merged for long periods, popping up 
for a quick breath and then dis- 
appearing again. Like the northern 
auks it usually drives itself forward 
with its wings and steers with its 
feet. It frequently approaches the 


shore under water, and the first that ~ 
one sees of a bird coming to land i @ 
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a little quiver in the surf, and then | 


a walking penguin struggling up out — 
of it. 
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includes a year’s subscription to TRAVEL 


Each year many Club members give mem- 
Derships in the Clubs as gifts for 

He birthdays, anniversaries and other 
occasions, and they make a pleasant 
way to say "Thank you" to your hostess 
all year ‘round. 


Magazine as well as other benefits, among 


which are: 


| as accident insurance policy covering e 
loss of life or limb while traveling in 
a public conveyance and hospitalization 
Many of the recipients of these gift allowance for such accidents. 
memberships have taken the time to 
write and tell us how much they appre- | 


ciate such a Gift Offer to all mem- 
bers 


2. Discounts in many leading hotels and 


shops all over the country. 


Be Free travel information and maps; 


A single gift membership costs $4.50, 
a second costs only $5.50 and each ad- 
ditional gift membership will cost 
only $3.00. Each recipient will re- 
eerve full Club benefits, including 
the travel accident insurance policy 
and a years's subscription to TRAVEL 
magazine, a year-'round reminder of 
the donor. A suitable card, announc- 
ing your-gift,y will be sent to each 
person you designate. 


reservations at hotels and transportation 
lines and assistance in securing pass- 


ports and visas. 


4. Special reduced rates on books on 
travel published by the club or by other 
publishers. 


ae A lending library of travel motion- 
picture films at no cost except trans- 


portation charges. 


BEL in the coupon NOW and solve many 
of your gift problems. 


eonsl Travel Club 
115 West 45th Street, 
mewerorn.19, N.Y. *" 


Gentlemen: } 
Enclosed you will find a Successes (check) (Money order) for which please enter a gift 
membership for one year, including a subscription to TRAVEL MAGAZINE to be sent to: 
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WNyhat other & shristmas present 


can you name that... 


... fever wears out ... Keeps increasing in value 


...i$ $0 quick and easy to buy AU S. Ah 
... pleases everyone on your list - 
... gives itself all over again Savings ‘ponds 


(with interest) ten years later? 


Automatic Saving is Sure Saving 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation-with thé Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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